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HON. EDWARD EVERETT. 

The accompanying portrait of this distinguished orator, states- 
man and scholar was drawn expressly for us by Mr. Charles 
Barry, from a recent photograph by Messrs. Masury & Silsbee, of 
this city. Mr. Everett was born April 11, 1794, in Dorchester, 
Mass. His father, the Rev. Oliver Everett, was the predecessor 
of President Kirkland, as pastor of the New South Church in 
Boston, and was afterwards judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas in Norfolk county. He was a man of cultivated mind and 
liberal ideas. The good old town of Dorchester owes much to 
his active exertions in promoting her prosperity, and ——/ 
in the improvement of the character and efficiency of the public 
schools. He was also an excellent theoretical and practical agri- 
culturist and arboriculturist, and his teeming acres attracted 

uite as much attention in his day as do those of the Hon. Mar- 
thall P. Wilder in ours. Many of the trees he planted and graft- 
ed with his own hands are yet 
thriving at the “ Five Corners.” 
The estate is now in the hands 
of Mr. George Richardson, who 
has inherited the its 
mer possessor. e house 
which the subject of our sketch 
was born, is still standing, little 
changed in appearance from 
what it was when erected by 
Lieut. Gov. Oliver, a magnate 
of old colonial times. The edu- 
cation of Edward Everett com- 
menced at the Dorchester free 
schools, and was continued at , 
those of Boston, whither his 
mother removed soon after his 
father’s death. ‘‘ The first dis- 
tinction which crowned my hum- 
ble career,” he says feelingly, in SS 
one of his addresses, ‘ was the SSS ’ 
Franklin medal, at the reading- 
school in North Bennett Street, 
* * * and if my tongue is SS Ny 
ever silent ought to 
the common 
of may it 
never be heard with favor in any 
other!” From the public school 
he was transferred to a private 
school kept by the elder brother 
of Daniel Webster, and thence 
to Exeter Academy, where his 
ion for college was com- 
He entered Harvard 
College at the early age of thir- 
teen, and distinguished himself 
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without neglecting any of his parochial duties, he found time to 
write a masterly “ Defence of Christianity,” in reply to the attack 
of George B. English, a noted Deist. In 1815, Mr. Everett ac- 
cepted the professorship of Greek literature in Harvard Univer- 
sity, and almost immediately sailed for Europe, his principal ob- 
ject being the study of modern Greek literature. He remained 
abroad three or four years, two of which he passed in study at 
Gottingen, and before returning home, visited England, Scot- 
land, France, Switzerland, Italy and Greece. While in Europe, 
he made the acquaintance of Scott, Byron, Wordsworth, Goethe, 
Humboldt, and indeed most of the celebrities of the age. He re- 
tained his professorship till 1826, and at the same time conducted 
the North American Review, which attained its highest popular- 
ity under his care. Many of its most brilliant and influential ar- 
ticles were contributed by his pen. No one among us has labored 


more assiduously or more successfully to place this country, her 


literature, her institutions and her character, in their true light be- 
fur: the world, than Mr. Everett. The spirit of all his efforts is 
thoroughly American. The truest and loftiest patriotism has in- 
spired his pen, his voice and his conduct, as a writer, an orator 
and a statesman. Hence he has been a favorite speaker on great 
national occasions—such as the welcome to Lafayette in Cam- 
bridge, the visit of Jackson to Bunker Hill, the eulogies on La- 
favette, Adams and Jefferson, and lastly, the late celebration of 
Washington’s birthday. A mere enumeration of his oratorical 
efforts would entirely occupy our space. A selection from his 
orations and speeches occupies two bulky volumes. They will 
perpetuate his fame, for the finished elegance of their style fits them 
as well for the closet as for oral delivery. In 1824, Mr. Everett 
first entered political life as the representative of the Middlesex 
district in Congress. He brought to his new duties the zeal and 
industry which he had displayed in his previous occupations, and 
for ten years represented his dis- 
trict to the acceptation of his 
constituents and with high rep- 
utation to himself. His learning, 
orato’ and practical ability 
gave him a distinguished and 
enviable position in the House. 
His manliness and courtesy se- 
cured him universal respect, and 
it may be truly said of him that 
the warmth of debate never ex- 
torted from his lips a single word 
of personal invective. He is 
therefore fairly entitled to that 
immunity from abuse which he 
has enjoyed throughout his po- 
litical career. In 1835, he was 
chosen governor of Massachu- 
setts, and was successively re- 
elected until 1840, when a single 
vote placed his competitor in 
executive chair. In 1840 he 
sailed for Europe with his family 
and remained abroad for five 
years, four of which he passed 
as our minister at the court of 
St. James. During the period 
of his mission, some delicate 
questions, of which that of the 
North Eastern Boundary and 
the McLeod case were the most 
prominent, threatened the pacific 
relations of the two countries, 
and to their amicable adjustment 
the firmness and diplomacy of 
our minister largely contributed. 
In 1846 Mr. ‘Tvevete accepted 
the presidency of Harvard Col- 
lege, and held it until 1849. He 
succeeded Mr. Webster as Sec- 
retary of State in 1852, and 
Hon. John Davis in 1853, as 
senator from Massachusetts. 
Such is a brief outline of Mr. 
Everett’s career. Though 

the sae he is still in 
the fall vigor of his intellectual 
faculties, and his latest efforts 
surpass in merit even those of 
the zenith of his manheod. 
Those who remember his orato- 
ry thirty years ago, recognize in 
it the same fire and energy that 
charmed them at that period, re- 
fined and chastened by lo 
practice and familiarity with 
classes of auditors. It is rare to 
find a man who has led so labo- 
rious a life, displaying, after 
years of toil, so keen an interest 
in every movement of life and 
affairs. Tho elassed 

the conservative men of the 
country, he is the eloquent ad- 


vocate of rational p in 
every form of social develop- 
ment. 
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same year delivered a poem be 
to ceived. There is sufficient evi- YY 
ated dence in this, as in other poems 
fices muse,” Mr. Everett might have 
position as a poet which he now 
writer. As it is, we are 
pe bly indebted to his stud- 
y for ies for much of the rythmic beau- 
parts ty and the elegance of his prose 
«4 himself for the minis’ he suc- SON [ 
from ceeded the Rev. Me Buck- 
» the Street Church. The late Judge BARRY. Pa 
story Story said he “was almost uni- 
bulg versally admired as the most nn 
the period of his ministry, HON. . 
EDWARD EVERETT. 
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WHITE HAND: 
OR 


THE NATCHEZ’ CAPTIVE. 


A TALE OF THE EARLY SETTLERS OF LOUISIANA. 


BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 


CHAPTER I. 


8ST. JULIEN. STUNG SERPENT. 


We who live upon the Atlantic seaboard, and, turning our eyes 
westward, behold the “‘ Star of Empire” setting amid the golden 
waters of the Pacific, while the folds of our nation’s banner almost 
enwrap the continent, are prone to look upon the valley of the 
Mississippi as a region o'd in civilization. Yet, long after the 
Atlantic shores wer gemmed with cities and thriving villages, the 
great valley of the mid-continent was a vast solitude unknown to 
our forefathers. Long after colleges and schools, governments and 
courts, societies and churches, had arisen and fiourished in the 
Atlantic colonies, the red man hunted his game in the forest, and 
drove his canoe over the bosom of the great Father of Waters, 
unmolested by the pale-faced invader. 

In the middle of the sixteenth century, a bold and hardy band 
of adventurous knights and warriors, led by Hernando de Soto, 
landed at the bay of Santo Spiritu, in Florida, and, in all the 
pride and pomp of glorious array, started off through the deep 
forests in quest of those fabled cities where untold gold awaited 
‘their coming. On they went, mecting and overcoming obstacles 
innumerable, and, at length, a worn and weary remnant of the 
once proud host sat down to rest upon the bank of the mighty 
river. A little further on, they went through the wilds of Arkansas, 
but the same stern, dark forest, with its avenging hordes of red 
men, met them at every step, and they came back to the Missis- 
sippi, where De Soto laid him down and died. His great, hard 
heart was broken. The remnant of his party hastily constructed 
a few rude vessels, and sailed down the river, followed by the 
curses of the Indians. 

After this, the great valley remained untrodden by the white 
men for a century and a half, when, in July, 1673, a small band 
of Europeans and Canadians, under Joliet and Marquette, reached 
the banks of the great river. They had come from the St. Law- 
rence, and had wandered through the vast solitudes of the Maumee 
and the Wabash. They floated down as far as the mouth of the 
Arkansas, where, having made themselves sure that the Missis- 
sippi emptied into the Gulf of Mexico, they returned to their peo- 
ple in Canada. Great rejoicings were held over the reports these 
adventurers brought with them; yet Joliet and Marquette both 
died ere the white man again sought the Father of Waters. 

Seven years later, the celebrated La Salle, at the head of forty 
soldiers and a few monks, found the mighty river, and after re- 
crossing the Atlantic, and returning with more aid, and after pass- 
ing through adventures almost incredible, he fairly commenced 4 
colony in Louisiana.* In 1687, he was assassinated by his own 
companions, and the few white men left were little better than a 
mere handful of wanderers in the wilderness. 

A few years later, came the men whose names are cherished as 
among those who suffered the most and worked the most faithfully 
for the noble homes which our people now enjoy in the garden of 
the South. Most prominent among them were the two brochers, 
Iberville and Bienville, the latter of whom was the founder of the 
city of New Orleans, and for many years governor of the colony. 
From this time really commenced the growth of the infant colony 
of Louisiana. 

This territory was inhabited by numerous tribes of Indians, 
more numerous, perhaps, than in any other section of the country. 
Some of them were mere families, insignificant in their capacity 
as distinctive tiibes, but yet speaking an idiom peculiar to them- 
selves, cherishing their own exclusive traditions, and exercising 
all the rights of independent powers. But the principal tribes in 
the southern country were three in number—the Natchez, the 
Choctaws, and the Chickasaws, and with these and the Yazoos, 
did the French of that verio | have mostly to deal. 

The greatest piece of land speculation—the most stupendous 
lvusin2ss fraud the world has ever seen, had burst, and its conjurer, 
John Lar, had fied from among those he had so magnificently 
duped. The “‘ Mississippi Bubble,” as that transaction has been 
generally termed, had scen all its wonderful changes, had held 
mil‘ions apun snillions of money xpon its face, and had now faded 
away without adding much to the population of the country. At 
the time of which we write, the whole white population of Louis- 
jars dil not prebably exceed two thousand souls; but added to 
these tnere were some three thousand negroes, most of whom were 
slaves. Three or four years bcfore, there had been over five thou- 
sand white people there, drawn thither, probably, by the fabulous 
accounts conseguent upon Law’s great scheme. But most of them, 
upon reaching the country, and learning the real state of affairs, 
chose rather to return to their former homes in France, than to 
combat the dangers of the deep wilderness. 

It was in the summer of 1727 that we introduce our readers to 
a pleasant home on the banks of the Mississippi. Some forty 
miles above where the city of Baton Rouge now stands, the Mar- 
quis Brion St. Julien had located himself, and erected a house. 
He was now past the prime of life, having been some five years 


* It will be remembered that Louisiana. at this time. comprised the whole of 
the valley of the Missis<ippi. from the Gulf of Mexico to the lakes, taking 
ip the territory of which we have since made many States. 


on the road through the second half century of his life, and had 
left France out of pure disgust for the society he was obliged to ‘ 
mingle with there. Unlike midst of those who came to the new 
home in the vast wilderncss—who, leaving their native country in 
poverty, had come here hoping to better their fortunes, he was 
wealthy. He had left his wife in the tomb of her ancestors, and 
though her death was a severe blow upon his noble heart, yet that 
was not the only source of gricf. None know, save himself and 
his God, what it was that made him so sad and so melancholy, 
and why one so wealthy and so courted should fly from the thou- 
sand friends of his native land to seek these dreary wilds. And 
none were ever to know, for he kept the secret most faithfully, and 
when he was laid away in his forest tomb, his great life secret was 
locked up in the deep sulitude of eternity with him. 

Money was potent, even in the wilderness, and the marquis had 
one of the most sumptuous, if not the most sumptuous, residence 
in the country. Near his estate, the great river made a sweep to 
the westward, and his house was built upon a small tributary 
stream, which ran nearly south from its source, and at a distance 
of nearly two miles from the Mississippi. He chose this place 
for two reasons: first, he thus gained a more elevated site for his 
buildings ; and second, he was more free from the annoyance of 
those who passed up and down the main stream. His buildings 
were five in number, and were arranged as follows: The main 
house was forty feet square, and was built of hewn timber, dove- 
tailed at the corners, two stories high, and though rough outside, 
yet very handsomely finished and furnished within. The windows 
were all glazed, and, in short, every convenience and comfort he 
could desire were arrived at, even to the library, piazza, wine-cel- 
lar, and cupola. Here he and his family lived, with such of his 
domestics as were needed about him. This house faced to the 
west, being about ten rods from the river to the eastward. Next 
were two more buildings, one upon the north and the other upon 
the south of the main house, and each about twenty feet distant. 
These were each twenty feet long by fifteen wide, and only one 
story high, and also built of hewn timber, and were for the resi- 
dence of the black slaves. Then back of all these, and distant 
forty feet, were two more buildings, one of them, twenty feet 
square, was for the stable, and the other, fifty fect square, was for 
the general store-house of provisions for both man and beast. In 
front of the main dwelling, extended a beautiful garden almost to 
the river, most of which was devoted to the cultivation of flowers 
and the choice kinds of fruit that the wealthy owner had been able 
to obtain. Outside of all, was a stout, barricade, completely en- 
closing the grounds on which stood the buildings and most of the 
garden. It was formed of posts driven firmly into the ground, at 
the distance of a foot apart and twelve feet high, and then these 
intervals were tightly filled with other upright timbers, firmly fas- 
tened in their places by transverse girths and stout wooden pins. 
There were numerous loop er port-holes through this barricade, 
which could be opened or closed at pleasure. But to make this 
as near like his old chateau in France as possible, a barbican was 
erected upon the northern side, where there was a small hillock, 
from the top of which the whole surrounding open space of coun- 
try could be viewed. 

The whole household of the marquis consisted of fifty-two per- 
sons. There were himsclf and two children, and one nephew; 
eight male white servants, mechanics, etc., and five female whites ; 
twenty-five black males, and ten females of the same dusky hue. 
And now, considering that St. Julien had arms and ammunition 
in plenty, we may suppose that he had little to fear from the red 
neighbors who prowled about his premises. And yet he had one 
protection that ought to have been more powerful than all else, 
and that was the perfect honor and genuine kindness with which 
he treated all the Indians with whom he came in contact. 

Late one afternoon, the marquis went out into one of his ficlds 
that lay upon the rich bottom of the Walnut River—for so he 
called this river upon which his estate stood, on account of the 
numerous walnut trees that stood upon its banks further up the 
stream. The Marquis St. Julien was a tall man, with a slight 
tendency to stoop in his gait, though this was more the result of a 
habit of deep thought which he had contracted than of any physi- 
cal cause. His hair was gray—a dark, granite-like gray, and he 
wore it long over his shoulders, whither it depended in loosely- 
flowing curls. His features were very regular and handsome, but 
pale and thoughtful. His dress was mostly of black velvet, and 
its few ornaments of jet. He was, in truth, a noble-looking man, 
and just such an one as the common class would love to obey and 
instinctively respect. Hence his servants were fondly attached to 
him, and his slaves loved him. 

He walked slowly along, until he came to the field that he par- 
ticularly wished to visit. Here he found his corn up and flourish- 
ing luxuriantly. He cast his eyes about over the broad clearing, 
and having seen that the enclosure was good, and that all else was 
as he wished, he started on his return. The sun had already 
reached the tops of the giant trees to the westward, and long 
shadows fell across the way. He had left the field, and entered 
a path which nad been. cut smoothly out through a thick copse of 
hickory trees that lay between the corn-field and the house, and 
on a gentle, rolling swell of land near the river, and north of the 
buildings. It was quite dusky in the depth of this copse, and un- 
der such influence, St. Julien slackened his pace, and with his 
hands clasped behind him and his head bowed, he walked slowly, 
thoughtfully on. 

He had nearly gained the southern edge of the copse, when he 
was startled from his reverie by hearing a crashing sound among 
the dry sticks near him. He stopped quickly, and on the instant 
his pistol was in his hand. He had time to see a dark object 
glide from the path in front of him towards the river, and as no 


sense of personal danger could drive his reasoning powers from 


him, he immediately resolved that this was, something which 
wishod to escape him. Another thing, also, occurred to his mind, 
and that was that no man could escape by the way the mystic ob- 
ject had taken ; for not over six feet from the path in that section 
was a deep, wide ditch, which he had caused to be dug for the 
purpose of draining a piece of wet land beyond the hickory wood. 

The marquis stopped, and as he did so, a tall, powerful man 
stepped back in the path. It was an Indian, who stood nearly a 
head taller than St. Julien, and whoso form was straight and 
muscular. 

. “How?” uttered the marquis, stepping back and lowering tho 
muzzle of his pistol; “ what docs the Stung Serpent here ?” 

“He is only in the path which his white brother has made 
through the forest,” returned the red man, casting off all perturba- 
tion, and standing proudly erect. 

“Bat wherefore art thou in his path ?” 

“The Stung Serpent is on his way to his people.” 

“ And are there none of thy people with thee? Does the Stang 
Serpent—he who stands second among the Suns of the Natchez— 
wander alone so far from home ?” 

“Yes, for he is not afraid. He knows the white chief is his 
friend, and wherefore should he fear ?”’ 

“But why did you como here?” asked the marquis, coming 
more directly to the point. 

“T came to guide some traders on their way to the town of the 
great white chief, and my boat is left above here where the great 
river turns towards the setting sun,”’ answered the Indian. 

“Then let my red brother return with me to my home, and 
there rest for the night.” 

But the Indian would not accept the invitation. He professed 
to be in haste, and in a few moments more, he turned on his way, 
and was soon out of sight. 

As the marquis turned once more homeward, he pondered upon 
this thing. He knew the Stung Serpent well. He was the only 
brother of the Great Sun, or chief, of the Natchez, and was tho 
most noted warrior of the whole tribe. Thus far, in all their in- 
tercourse, St. Julien had found him upright and honorable, but he 
well knew how treacherous the Natchez could be, and how the 
crime of one white man against them could be visited upon the 
heads of all with whom they might come in contact. That Stung 
Serpent should have come fifty miles from his village to guide a 
few traders, did not seem probable, and yet the marquis was at a 
loss for any other cause of the visit. At all events, he resolved to 
be prepared for danger; so when he reached his dwelling, ho 
called his people together, and having informed them of what he 
had seen, he bade them be on their guard. 

After having done this, he was about to turn towards the house, 
when one of his blacks, a huge Guincaman of Ashante, named 
Tony, came up to him and spoke. 

“Look heah, mas’r, I seed dat ar Injun when he went down, 
an’ he did hab two white men with ’im. But he’s been a lookin’ 
all ’bout heah dis long while. Dis arternoon I seed him on de bill 
ober heah by de cattle, an’ he was a lookin’ sharp all round. 
S’pose he wants some ob your fat oxen, ch, mas’r ?” 

“When did he go down, Tony ?” 

“ Arly dis mornin’.” 

“And when did you see him first on his return ?” 

‘Jus’ "bout an hour arter noon.” 

“Then see that the dogs are confined among the cattle. Tho 
red scamps may mean mischief.” 

And with this, the marquis turned and went into the house. 
He did not wish to lose any of his cattle, though he would readily 
have given bountifully of them to those in absolute necd. 

Ah, St. Julien, watch thy cattle, but the red man wants them 
not. His quest is nearer thy heart ! 


CHAPTER II. 


ST. DENIS. AN EVIL EYE. 


Ws have remarked that the Marquis St. Julien had two chil- 
dren. They were twins, and were a boy and a girl. Louis St. 
Julien had seen seventeen years of life, and he had much of his 
father’s look, save that his frame never promised such height. He 
was rather small for a youth of seventeen, and at first sight he 
seemed delicate almost to effeminacy; but upon acquaintance, 
those impressions passed away ; for as the quick fire of his energy 
became manifest, and some passing occasion called into action the 
finely-knit muscular system that lay concealed beneath the modest 
exterior, the beholder found that there was much of the physical 
man there after all. Those who knew Louis best, knew how noble 
he was at heart, and how fearless he was of danger. In the hour 
of the deepest peril, he carricd a steady hand and a cool head, and 
if he was more than usually moved, it was for some loved friend 
who might share the danger with him. His hair, which was of & 
dark golden hue, hung loosely over his shoulders, curling, as did 
his father’s, and his eyes were largo and bright, and of a deep-blue 
color. 

The sister was called Louise. Not only was she of the same 
age, but in every respect of feature did she resemble her brother. 
She may have been a little smaller, but the difference was not 
readily noticed. She had the same regularity of feature, the same 
deep golden hair, the same brilliant blue eye, the same fair, ope? 
brow, and the same nobleness of expression. She was a beauti- 
ful girl, and as she and her brother wandered about together, many 
and many were the untutored red men who had dwelt with a sort 
of religious awe upon the fair picture. 

We have also said that the marquis had a nephew living with 
him. This was Simon Lobois, the son of St. Julien’s elder sister. 
He was near five-and-thirty years of age, rather below the medium 
stature of man, and not very perfect in physical form. His 
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shoulders were heavy, almost to humpiness, and his head was 


thrown forward instead of standing erect. His arms were very 
long, and his legs rather short and crooked. His hair was black 
and crisp, and his eyes also black and small; his face was very 
regular in feature, and might have been called handsome but for 
the tendency of the brow to premature wrinkles, the strange 
sharpness of the small black eyes, and the uncouth crispiness of 
the hair. He had been left an orphan at the age of twenty, and 
had soon squandered what little patrimony was left him. After 
this, he had sought his uncle, who kindly gave him a home. 
Simon was an excellent accountant, and naturally a smart busi- 
ness man; so when the marquis resolved to come to America, he 
took his nephew with him, to help superintend the business, and 
also to. act as tutor for his two children, for Simon was a good 
scholar. 

And thus far, Simon Lobois had been faithful to his trust. Dur- 
ing a period of six years, since his uncle had resided in the new 
country, he had been attentive to his business, and particular in 
his tutorage of the children, whom he had thus seen grow up from 
a mere boy and girl to a well-developed and nobly-inclined youth 
and maiden. 

It was on the second evening after the marquis had met the 
Stung Serpent in the wood that the family were sitting in ono of 
the rooms which looked out upon the garden. It was towards 
eight o’clock, but there were no lamps lighted, for the moon was 
up, bright and fall, in the west, and her soft beams were poured 
into the sitting-room in a gentle flood, which sufficed for all pur- 
poses of conversation. Thus the family sat, when one of the ser- 
vants entered, and announced that a stranger had arrived, and 
asked for shelter and food. St. Julien’s answer was quickly 
spoken : 

“Give him food, and then conduct him hither.” 

In the meantime, lights were brought, and when the new-comer 
entered, the windows had been closed, and the room was now 


brilliantly lighted. He was a tall, nobly-formed man, not over | 


five-and-twenty, with a profusion of nut-brown ringlets clustering 
about his high, full brow, and a sweet smile of gratitude lighting 
up his handsome face. 

“Ha! a white man?” uttered the marquis, startingup. ‘ Wel- 
come, sir,—thrice welcome! My mind has so run upon these red 
dogs, for the past four-and-twenty hours, that I expected to have 
seen one of them now. And a countryman ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” spoke the stranger, in a voice peculiarly soft and 
pleasant. “ France is my native land.” 

“Then welcome again,” resumed the host, shaking the stran- 
ger once more by the hand, and then conducting him to a seat. 

The conversation tarned upon the natural-topics of the times, 
bnt Simon Lobois did not join in it. He had made one or two 
remarks at the commencement; bnt, suddenly, he scemed moved 
by the stranger’s appearance, and now he was engaged in scan- 
ning his countenance. At length, he seemed to have arrived at a 
solution of the mystery, and a dark cloud gathered over his 
features. 

Meanwhile the conversation went on, and both Louis and Louise 
seemed trying to recall some memory of the past. 

“ How far up are you going *” asked the marquis, at length. 

“ At present,” returned the stranger, “I had only thought of 
seeking the dwelling of the Marquis Brion St. Julien.” 
“Ah!” uttered the host, elevating his eyebrows. 

ever know me in France ?” 

“Very well.” 

“ But—really—” 

The marquis was here interrupted by Louis, who, at that mo- 
ment, sprang from his chair. 

“ Aha,” the youth cried, “I know you now!” 

“Do you?” said the visitor, arising and grasping Louis by the 
hand. 

“ Yes—yes ; Goupart St. Denis!” 

“ St. Denis?”’ uttered the old man, starting quickly from his 
chair and hastening forward. 

“ Goupart !”” cried Louise, also springing forward. ‘' Goupart— 
Goupart!” she repeated. “O, it is—it is! Dear, good Goupart!” 

And as these words fell from her lips, she bounded forward, and 
caught the young man by the hand. His eye burned with a 
strange light as he met her glad, joyous look, and his voice was 
marked by a perceptive tremulousness, as he said : 

“Yes, Louise,—it is your old friend Goupart.” 

“ Goupart St. Denis!” muttered the dark-browed nephew, to 
himself, as he cast a look of unmistakable hatred towards the 
new-comer. 

“Here, Simon,” uttered the marquis, turning towards his 
nephew, “don’t you remember Goupart St. Denis t—our young 
Goupart, who used to come and shoot my game, and frighten you 
with his gun and pistols ?” 

“ Ah—a—yes!”” said Simon, arising, and smiling with an effort. 
“M. St. Denis, your humble servant, sir. We are happy to see 
you among us once more.” 

The forced tone of this speech was apparent to no one but to 
him to whom it was addressed. He, however, noticed it at once, 
for it was so different from the other greetings he had met. But 
he made no remark, and Simon quickly reseated himself. 

Goupart St. Denis had once lived very near to St. Julien’s 
country residence, and among all the youthful visitors, he was by 
far the most welcome. His father was a count and a gentleman, 

and Goupart was a whole-souled, noble boy. In those days, Louis 
and Louise were merry children, and the stout Goupart used to 
play with them hour after hour and day after day. And in those 
days, too, he used to carry the lovely little girl in his arms, and he 
Used to tell hér that some day she should be his wife; and then 
she would laugh and clap her little dimpled hands, and sometimes 
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she would pinch his check, and box his ear, and tell him she 
should be stronger, and could punish him more severely when she 
became his wife. But those days were gone now, and while Gou- 
part had only put on a very little more manhood, Louise had 
grown from a thoughtless-child to be a very Leautiful maiden. 

“ But how is it, Goupart?” asked the marquis, after the party 
had become calm. 

“Of a trath, my old friend, I came to scek my fortune,” re- 
turned the young man. “ You know my father lost his all in his 


“ What brings you here into this wilderness ?” | 


meddling in the affairs of Spain, and when he dicd, three years | 


ago, I found myself not only alone in the world, but nearly penni- 


less. The little estate at Sezanne, in Lower Marne, was the only 


thing left, and even upon that hung a debt. I sold it, and after 


‘ 


paying off all demands, I found myself the owner of the enormous 


sum of ten thousand francs. What should I do? That would 


not last me a month if I remained amongst my old associates. I | 
had no work, and as for the army, I hated it, for I had seen enough 
to assure mo that real merit had little to do with promotion under { 


the scheming minister. 
Law’s great Mississippi scheme ; and now that I was Icft alone, I 
was not long in turning my eyes hither. 
myself, ‘must turn up;’ and I came. 
that a Marquis Brion St. Julien had scttled up here somewhere. 
I think I must have becn crazy for awhile after recciving this in- 
formation ; but when I did really come to myself, I started, and 
here I am.” 

“ But didn’t you know that we were here?” asked the marquis. 

“Why, no. I thought you were in Canada. I did not dream 
that you were here.” 

“ Yes—here we arc!” cried the old man, joyfully, “and now wo 
will live over some of the happy days again.” 

“Ay,” added Goupart, “and forget all the dark ones.” 

A quick shade passed over the old man’s face, and for the in- 
stant, his head was bowed ; but the emotion quickly passed away, 
and the smiles came back to his face. 

After this, the conversation turned upon affairs in the native 
country, and for three hours the marquis kept his visitor answer- 
ing questions and retailing the news of the past six years. It was 
at a late hour when they separated, and with tears in his eyes, 
Brion St. Julicn called upon God to bless his young friend. There 
was something in Goupart’s presence that had called up the 
brighter days of his past life, and he was happy in the hope that 
he might keep the youth a long while with him. 

As for Louis, when he retired, his mind was fairly turned up- 
side down, and the pictures of sports he would have with Gou- 
part floated before him in wild, fantastic forms. 

And Louise—how felt she? She retired to her chamber, and 
for a while, only a bright joy seemed to move her; but gradually 
her thoughts seemed to take a more scrious turn, for her counte- 
nance changed to a sober, thoughtful cast, and with her hands 
clasped upon her bosom, she bowed her head, and thus she re- 
mained for a long while, her bosom heaving with some deep emo- 
tion, while the color of her face changed like the deepening 
twilight. 

But there was one more whom we have seen affected by the 
young man’s presence. Simon Lobois retired to his chamber, and 
for some time he paced up and down the apartment with quick, 
nervous strides. His face showed that he was ill at ease, and the 
clenching of the hands seemed to speak of a war within. 

“What brought him here?” he muttered, to himself, as he 
stopped and sat down upon the edge of the bed. ‘“ Now we’ll have 
more boy’s play and monkey-dancing, and it will all end in his 
falling in love with Louise. And if he docs so, and should ask 
for her hand, I am simply sure that the old man would tell him— 
yes. But what docs she want with the young popinjay? By our 
Lady! I'll be ahead of him. And if I should be—but I wont 
anticipate—only—” and here his voice sank low and deep,—‘ he 
who treads upon me may tread upon dangerous ground! Let 
them beware !” 


CHAPTER III. 


A CONFEKENCE. A STRANGB DOUBT. 


Tue morning of the next day dawned brightly, and at an early 
hour, Goupart and Louis were astir. The latter took his friend 
all over the buildings, showed him the defences, and would have 
passed out through the northern gate, had not the marquis joined 
them just as they came out of the stable leading two horses by the 
bridles. 

“ How now, you young rascals!” cried the old man. 
going to run off with my horses ?” 

“Not at all,” returned St. Denis, with a merry laugh. “We 
were going to let the hoses run a bit with us. But we wont go 
now, unless you'll go with us. Here, Louis, hold this animal of 
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to snuff the fresh air before breakfast.” 

The old man joined in the plan joyfully, and ere long the three 
were galloping off over the country. They laughed and shouted 
merrily on the way, and the forest rang with the echoes of their 
glad voices. When they returned to the house, they found Louise 
upon the piazza, her face radiant with smiles, and shortly after- 
wards, the party adjourned to the breakfast room, where some hot 
corn bread and savory venison were awaiting the knife-strokes of 
the hungry. 

Simon Lobois had been a spectator of the morning’s sports ; 
and when the party sat down to the table, he was silent and moody. 
Several times he tried to hide his emotions, and finally he so far 
succeeded as to engage in quite an animated conversation. After 
the meal was done, Simon took the first opportunity to call the 
marquis one side, and as he said that he wished to have a few mo- 
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t 

‘Something,’ said I, to 
At New Orleans, [ heard | 


' not old enough to perform the duties of a wife. 


ments of private conversation, the old man retired to his library, 
whither Simon followed him. 

“ Now, what is it?” asked St. Julien, after they had both be- 
come seated. 

It was some moments before the nephew replied; but at length 
he seemed to collect his mental forces, and he commenced : 

“M. St. Julien,” his voice trembled at first, but it grew more 
steady as he went on, “I have now bein in your family a long 
while, and my attachments have become strong and fixed. Six 
years ago, you placed your children under my charge, and I have 
done all I could for them.” 

“T know—I know, Simon,” uttered the old man, “and I have 
told you a thousand times how grateful I was.” 

“ Yes, sir; and your gratitude has been a choice blessing to me. 
But remember the hours I have spent with those two children—” 

“ And haven’t they been happy hours, Simon ¢” 

“Indeed they have, sir, been very happy ones. Bat, alas! the 
thought has often been with me of late—must they all end in 
misery now ?” 

“How, Simon ?—misery?” uttered the marquis, in astonish- 
ment. ‘“ What mean you? Do you fear that I am going to turn 
you away ?” 

An instantaneous flash of defiance passed over the younger 
man’s face, but he revealed none of the feeling that had given it 
birth. 

“No, no,” he replied, “‘I did not fear that. You do not under- 
stand me. Remember, sir, that Louise St. Julien has grown up 
under my care—that I have seen each opening beauty as it has 
gradually expanded itself into life, and each bud of promise I 
have seen blo*som into the full rose. I have marked each line of 
care that came upon her brow, and my heart leaped with pleasure 
as joy came to sweep the care-marks away. I have watched her 
mind expand, and carefully have I aided in its healthy growth. 
She has now grown to be a woman. Think you I have seen and 
known all this unmoved? No, sir. My heart has been caught in 
the snare of her charms, and I am but as an outcast now, if I pos- 
sess her not for mine own. You understand me now ?” 

Brion St. Julien understood, but he made no reply. He started 
when the truth first broke upon him ; and when Simon had ceased 
speaking, he arose to his feet, and commenced to pace the room. 
The nephew watched him for a moment, and then, in a tone as 
soft and persuasive as he could assume, he resumed : 

“‘ Reflect calmly upon this, my lord. Remember, you are grow- 
ing old; your children are yet young—” 

“Too young for this, Simon,” whispered the marquis. 
then I am not old, either. I am but fifty-five—that’s all.” 

‘I know,” pursued the nephew; “but Louise is not young. 
Her mind is that of a woman, and her system is all developed.” 

“But you are one year over and above double her own age,” 
suggested the parent ; “‘ almost old enough—ay, full old enough t 
be her father.” 

“ And yet I am not old, nor have I yet reached my prime ; on 
five-and-thirty years. But what of all this? Speak plainly, sir, 
and let me know your mind. Only remember that I have no 
sought your daughter’s society. It has been forced upon me, and 
I could not avoid the result. Ah, sir, I cannot think you will 
refuse me.” 

Now, to speak the truth for the marquis—for he would never 
have spoken it under present circumstances,—he had not the full- 
est confidence in Simon Lobois. He knew that his nephew would 
work well for pay, but he had long doubted the truth of his heart 
—the pureness of his motives; and what was more, he had mo- 
ments when he almost feared him. This latter emotion was a 
sort of dim, vague working of the mind, without point and with- 
out shape; but yet it worked, and had its influence. 

At length the marquis stopped and sat down, and he had be- 
come very calm as he did so. 

“Simon,” he said, “when I left France, I left all the rotten, 
useless usages of society behind me, and here I resolved to form 
a world of my own. First among the miserable falsehoods of old 
society, I meant to cast away that plan which makes the marriage 
of the child a work of the parent. When my child is old enough 
to marry, she is old enough to select her own husband; and until 
she is old enough to use her own judgment in that respect, she is 
Upon the mar- 
riage of my children may depend the whole weal or woe of their 
earthly future. Such being the case, I must leave them to choose 
for themselves, only hoping that they will seek my counsel, and 
listen to my advice, so far as my judgment is good.” 

“ What am I to understand by this, sir?” asked Simon, not able 
to conceal his chagrin. 

“Simply that Louise may choose her own husband.” 

“‘ But you will exercise some authority? You will speak in my 


“And 


| behalf?” 
mine, while I help your father to saddle his; for I know he’ll love 


“First, I would know if the girl chooses you.” 

“ Bat—but—you might inflaence her choice.” 

“ Not now, Simon.” 

“Yet you will speak one word?” 

“Why so soon? Louise is young yet. Why, bless you man, 
there’s some time yet—some years—ere she’ll be of lawful age.” 

“Not quite a year, sir.” 

“I mean ere she’ll be able to do business as an heiress. Let the 
matter rest now.” 

“No, no—I cannot. 
what my fate is to be.” 

“ Bat what is to be gained by this haste? Louise must be free 
yet, unless she may reciprocate your own love.” 

“ Ay,” cried Simon, hotly and passionately, and speaking now 
without thought or consideration ; “ but how long is this to be so ? 
How long before this new-fledged popinjay may seize her with the 
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fire of his eye, and seduce her to loving him? He is here, and he 

is likely to stay here while—” 
“Simon Lobois!” spoke the marquis, sternly and quickly, 
you a 


“ you know not what you say. Beware, sir, or I may 
truth that shall grate upon thine ear.” 

“ Speak, sir,—speak !” uttered the nephew, still under the influ- 
ence of passion. ‘‘ Let me hear all. By our Lady! if you can—” 

“Listen,” interrupted the marquis, “and you shall hear. I 
took you to my home penniless and almost— But no; such 
recriminations are not fit for men. Only remember you this: the 
Count St. Denis was one among the few, very few, true friends I 
ever had; and his only son has inherited all his father’s good 
qualities, all his nobleness of soul, and all his virtues. And mark 
me, I love Goupart St. Denis. Yet I will s one word more 
since you have — the subject up ; and I hope this may be the 
last time that need shall arise of alluding to the subject. When 
I came here, you begged that I would take you with me. I offer- 
ed you a salary of four thousand francs a year in money, besides 
your living, to come and keep the bare account of my business, 
and three thousand more to teach my children. Thus far you 
have done your duty well. Have I not done mine ?” 

There was something in the look, the tone, and the words of the 
speaker, that struck a transient feeling of awe to Simon’s soul, 
and in a moment he concealed all traces of his anger. He found 
that there was much of the old blood yet left in the old noble, and 
that hot words would only serve to blast his own hopes. 
assumed a repentant tone, and with a more modest look, he said : 

“Forgive me, sir. I meant not to speak ill of any one, but my 
tongue ran away with me. Out of my deep love for your noble 
child, sprang a dreadful fear when I saw St. Denis come. But 
may I not speak with Louise? May I not ask her to be mine ?” 

“ Of course you may.” 

“ And if she says yes ?” 

“Then I should simply bid her follow her own wishes.” 

Simon Lobois thanked his uncle, and then left the room, and 
when he was alone, his hands were clenched, and his brow was 


“ By the Lady of our Faith!” uttered the marquis, as he was 
left to himself, “‘ the fellow has shown his hand now. I have ex- 
pected this. But I'll not borrow trouble. I know full well his 
disposition, and I know how angry he can be. But he’s too old, 
ona then again, he’s herown cousin. I like not this intermarriage 
of blood relations. France is already pecpled and governed by 
fools in consequence of it. Yet I’ll not oppose my child’s choice.” 

The old man stopped here, for, at that moment, he heard the 
voice of St. Denis in the hall calling his name. As he went out, 
he saw Lobois standing in the doorway at the back of the house. 
He saw the dark look that rested upon those features, and he 
marked the glance of that sharp, quick cye which rested upon the 
happy group at the other end of the hall. A quick shudder crept 
through his frame, for the thought came strangely to him that 
those eyes were like a serpent’s ! 


CHAPTER IV. 
A GOLDEN SCHEME I8 BLASTED. 


Att that day did Simon Lobois watch for an opportunity to speak 
alone with Louise, and it was not until towards evening that he 

ined the wished-for opportunity. She was standing in the hall, 

r brother and Goupart having gone down to the river, while the 
marquis was somewhere among the blacks, giving directions for 
the next day’s work. Simon touched the maiden upon the arm, 
and asked her to follow bim into the study, as he wished to speak 
with her a moment. The beautiful girl smiled a reply, and laugh- 
ingly tripped along by his side to the designated apartment. ‘This 
was upon the first floor, in the southwest corner of the house, o 
posite the sitting-room, and had been fitted up for a study. te 
was where the teacher was wont to hear his pupils recite their 
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Lobois took a seat, and Louise followed his example, and then 
she looked up eagerly into her tutor’s face, as if anxious to know 
what wonderful thing he had to tell. Simon did not stop long 
now to consider, for he had been pondering upon the subject all 
day, and not only had he resolved upon what he would say first, 
but he had planned the whole conversation, for he imagined that 
the maiden would be coy and bashful, and he had the language all 
framed for meeting her faint and timid responses, as they should 
come up. 

“ Louise,” he commenced, in a soft, winning tone—and he 
could speak very sweetly, too, when he chose,—‘“‘I want you to 
listen to me candidly, now, and weigh well what I shall say.” 

“How now, good master!” cried the happy girl, with a merry 
— of the eye; “am I to take a lesson for not getting one to- 

ay 

**No, no. Listen, and be sober, for I would be serious. You 

know how our lives have been spent here for the last six years, 


and how we have moved about in our little world here in the wil- 
derness. You have been my constant companion.” Then Simon 
introduced the same speech, word for word, that he had made to 
the parent in the morning, about the expanding beauties and bud- 
ding promises, etc., and he ended thus: ‘‘ And now womanhood 
has come upon you with its loveliness and goodness all nobly 
developed, and my heart has become captive, and is all your 
own.” 

“Good Simon, sweet cousin, I am glad you love me!” said the 
maiden, with a bright smile. 

“ Are you, Louise?” the tutor cried, eagerly. ‘O, and will 
you be mine?” 

“Be yours? Be your what?” 

“My wife, most lovely girl,—my wife !” 

Louise St. Julien gazed for some moments into Simon’s faee, 
and then burst into a long, loud laugh. 

““O, you do not meanso? You are not in earnest ?” she utter- 
ed, for she could not at first realize it. 

“Mean it? Do not, say yout By heavens, Louise, I do mean 
it!” This unexpected turn had thrown him entirely from his 
studied plan. 

“Mean to ask me to be your wife?” spoke the fair girl, giving 
each word a particular emphasis, and speaking with a pause be- 
tween every one, as tee 9 she would have no aienteannine 

“ Most assuredly Ido. I love you as the very core of my foul, 
and I cannot lose you now. How can I help loving you? How 
should I be with you thus as I have been, a not love you? 0, 
blessed one, you will not crush me now!” 

Again Lonise gazed into her cousin’s face for some moments, as 
though she would read the truth there. 

“Tt doesn’t seem possible!” she uttered, at length. ‘Wake up, 
Simon ; shake yourself, and see if you have not been dreaming 
this! Ibe your wife? Why, you are more fit for my father. 
Don’t k so any more, Simon, for you'll frighten me.” 

“ And can the love of a true and faithful heart frighten you ?” 
he asked. 

“Most assuredly not. You may love me as much as you 
ee an only cousin ought to love, or as a father ought to 
ove, or, yet, as a faithful teacher ought to love a dutiful pupil; 
but if you talk of marriage to me any more, I shall certainly think 
you are crazy, and then, of course, be frightened, for I 
am afraid of crazy folks. Don’t you remember old Sans Sur 
Clairvaux—how crazy he was !—how he used to frighten us chil- 
dren at the old chateau? He used to tell about marrying, an 
don’t you remember how he used to try and make love to Mer- 
guerite, the old miller’s hter? Don’t talk so to me any more, 
or I shall surely think your brain is turned.” 

For some moments, Simon gazed upon the fair girl in utter 
astonishment. He was at a loss to understand whether she was 
making game of him, or whether she was in earnest. But had he 
reflected fora moment upon the character of the ry | pupil as 
he knew it, he would have known that she could not descend to 


with his feelings. Then he still might a to her heart. 
*« Alas!” he murmured, choking down his indignation, “ you 
know not what you do. You know not the deep love that dwells 
like a consuming fire within. But I will not you to marry me 


now. Only promise that, some time, you will be mine. Give me 
your heart, and pledge me your hand. And then we will be mar- 
ried when you are older. O, do not refuse me this !” 

“ My conscience, Simon, if we wait for that, your hair will be 
gray, and you will have to walk with a staff. And then what * 
sorry-looking couple we should make! Don’t, Simon,—dont 
talk so any more. It’s foolish in you todo so. Ido really begin 
to think you are in earnest. But I don’t want to hear you speak 
so any more—truly, I don’t!” 

“Then you will never love me?” 

“Why, I love you now, cousin. I have always loved you. 
Why will you be so foolish ¢” 

«Alas, Louise! you have struck the d to my soul. The 
lamp of my life has gone out, and all my are sunk in utter 
darkness! You have done thus much. Now, in mercy, take ™ 
dagger, and finish my pain. Take away the life you have ’ 
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Tes any coud the agony mast while near thee 
when thou art not mine!” 

Now Lonise watched Simon very narrowly while he spoke this, 
and she saw plainly 


now spoke to her too well to believe that this was the spontaneous 
outburst of true feeling. And, above all else, she remembered to 
have seen véry near that sentence in one of Simon’s books, in a 
y which she had read. 

“ Strike, cruel one,” pursued Simon, when he found that she 
did not answer, but a gazed sharply into his face. “Take my 
, and let my life blood out, and while the cold and thirsty 

earth drinks the warm stream up, you 
“ Stop, Simon,” interrupted maiden, just as he was putting 
on the finishing stroke and look of agony, “‘ you have made a mis- 
take. It is not ‘cold and wy | earth,’ but thus itis: ‘And while 
the soil of mother earth doth drink my life-blood up, thou’lt know 
how bitter is remorse.’ That’s the true version. And then you 
dagger, because—don’t you remember !—Isidore’s 
lover held a dagger in his hand. But don’t say any more on this 
subject, or you'll make me very - Lecan’t be your wife; I 
never can. So there’s an end of that matter. And now let us 

forget that we ever had any such foolish talk.” 
* And how long has this been your mind ?”’ fairly hissed Lobois, 
as soon as he could so far recover from his utter amazement as to 


“ How long?” repeated Louise, in surprise. ‘ Why, you might 
as well ask me how long ’twas since I had resolved that I would 
not marry with old Tony, just as well—exactly. Nature set up 
the barrier when she made me your cousin eighteen years after 
your birth. Now—” 

At this moment, Louise heard her father calling her from the 
hall, and she started up. < 

“You hear?” she uttered. “My father wants me. Now you 
wont think anything more of this—will you? Put off that ugly- 
looking face as soon as you can, and then come out and join us in 
our social enjoyment. I wont —— you. I wont lisp a word 
of your funny talk ; so don’t be afraid. And I know you'll never 

80 any more, because I don’t want you to. There—he calls 
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again. Mere lam—eoming!” And with these words, the buoy- 

ant, happy-hearted girl tripped out from the room, and in a mo- 

ment more was with her father, her face revealing not a shadow of 

D ee scene, and quaint ordeal, which she had just passed 
rough. 

For some moments, Simon Lobois stood like one thunderstruck, 
and seemed watching, with a vacant stare, the place where the 
young lady had been standing, as if a lurid gleam of vivid light- 
ning had made its transit. Then he started back apace, and 
clenched both his fists. 

“ By my hopes of eternal salvation,” he uttered, while his face 
turned livid with rage, “and shall I bear this? Shall I sit calmly 
by, and see another off the maiden and pocket the half of 
St. Julien’s fortune? Shall I see that wealth which has been so 
long in my grasp—that wealth which I have looked upon as mine, 
now wrested from me? Never! By heavens, if she marries 
another, and Louis lives, then not a solitary sou will come to me, 
save the miserable pittance they allow me for my services. Ah, 
I'll serve them! For years I’ve cherished this fond hope—this pic- 
ture of wealth, and now it must not be blown away thus. St. 
Julien is worth this day five hundred thousand crowns, and they 
shall not have it all—by my soul, they shall not!” 

[TO BR CONTINUED.] 
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SHOT TOWER AT BALTIMORE, 


The accompanying series of engravings delineates accurately 
the exterior and interior of the famous Merchant’s Shot Tower at 
the corner of Front and Fayette Streets, Baltimore. It was for- 
merly called the Phoenix Shot Tower. The corner stone was laid 
hy that venerable patriot, Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, June 2, 
1828, he being the last survivor of the immortal band of signers 
of the Declaration of Independence. The structure is of brick, 
and rises 246 fect above the surface of the ground. Visitors are 
permitted to ascend by the spiral staircase to the summit, from 
which a magnificent view of the city of Baltimore and its envi- 
rons is obtained. The process of manufacturing shot commences 
with hoisting up the lead by an endless chain or windlass driven 
by steam. It is then melted in kettles at the various dropping 
stations, alloyed and prepared for dropping. An iron handle or 
holder is then hung over the hatchway, which is open from bottom 
to top, and in this handle is placed a box, with the bottom per- 
forated with holes of the size of the shot to be manufactured. 
The descending streams separate into globules of exactly spherical 
form, which are cooled by their passage through the atmosphere, 
and finally fall into a reservoir of water. Our second engraving 
shows the operations at one of these dropping stations over the 
hatchway. One man is superintending the melting, another feed- 
ing the pan. From the water-tank the shot is raised by a ladle or 
machinery, and passes into the dryer, where it is thoroughly dried, 
and thence to the polishing cask or cylinder, where a little black- 
lead is added, and a swift rotary motion soon produces a high 

lish. Through an aperture, the shot now passes into the receiv- 
ing-box, thence to the finishing-room, thence to inclined planes, 
which separate the perfect and imperfect, the former running free- 
ly down the troughs, while the latter remain at the head and sides. 

he imperfect shot are melted over again. The good shot are 
received in a box at the end of the inclined table shown in our 
first engraving, and then pass to the sifting-case, which contains a 
series of sieves of different sizes, the largest at the top. As the 
shot descends, each sifter receives such as suits its size. The 
assorted shot are then put in boxes or tubes, are finally weighed 
out into bags of twenty-five pounds each, and then ready for dis- 
tribution to the trade. Buckshot are made by moulding or com- 
pression, and all small shot by dropping. There are some half-a- 
dozen shot towers in this country, consuming annually from 150 
to 200,000 kegs of lead, and turning out 5000 tons of shot. The 
Merchant’s Shot Tower is the tallest in the world, that of Viliach 
in Carinthia, which is quite noted, being only 240 feet high. The 
metal is melted in the Dalimore tower at different degrees of ele- 


’ vation. Lead alone is not adapted to the purpose, but arsenic and 


other metals are combined with it to give the quality of forming 
readily into globules. The largest shot are pped from the 
greatest elevation. We advise no m who is ever troubled 
with vertigo to ascend to the top of this tower; on those of weak 
nerves, the position is a very trying one. Yet, a few ycars since, 
when the vane required to be taken down for repairs, a sailor 
ascended the spire, and brought it down with as much coolness as 
if he had been merely going up and down the side-ladder of a 
ship. The size of the melting tubs in our third engraving will 
convey a good notion of the magnitude of the operations carried 
on in this establishment. Of the other shot towers in the United 
States, a quite noted one stands on the island of New York, on 
the banks of the Hudson River, about five miles from the city, and 
forms a conspicuous feature in the landscape on approaching New 
York from the Sound. Its altitude is considerably less than that 
of the structure delineated in our engraving. Still, from its sum- 
mit, owing to the level nature of the surrounding region, an exten- 
sive view is obtained, disclosing a panorama of much natural 
beauty and picturesque effect. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THE MUSIC OF THE STARS, 


0, I love to ride on the midnight dark, 
When my heart is light and free ; 

Far away to the gleaming spheres, and hark 
To the stars’ sweet melody. 


When the night has spread its wings of gloom 
O’er a wearied world of care; 

Then I soar away in its solemn noon, 
And roam through the realms of air. 


Through the shadowy scenes of space I glide, 
Away from the world’s dark years; 

With the brave old warrior Mars for my guide, 
I rove mid the gleaming spheres. 


BY 


©, solemn and soft are the chimes they sing, 
While hurrying on their march ; 

And mournfully low the clear echoes ring, 
Then die in the vaulted arch. 


And T list tif] my soul grows sad and strong, 
For they sing of hopes that fled; 

And my heart goes out with their thrilling song, 
In memory of the dead. 


They chant of the glorious ones on earth, 
Who live with their calling high ; 

And they murmur sadly when love has birth, 
For they know it soon will die. 


And they tell me a mystic tale I love, 
Tis a tale of priceless worth ; 

That each star that gieams from its home above, 
Keeps a watch o'er some on earth. 


A celestial hope on my heart burns bright, 
That one of the golden band 

Will throw o'er my path its radiant light, 
Till I reach the “ Sabbath land.” 


+ 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE STONE HOUSE. 


BY EMERET H. SEDGE. 


A PprRettr girl never shows to better advantage than when 
riding, and if she is mistress of the art of horsemanship, it is 
easier for her to conquer hearts than it was for the strange, fair 
Amazons of olden time, mounted on fiery chargers, to subdue 
their foes. There were numerous reasons that induced Ellen 
Faxon to ride every pleasant day—plenty of time, a hearty love 
of wild freedom and the handsomest black pony that ever glad- 
dened the eyes of an enthusiastic equestrian ; and tinging all these 
a sentiment of coquetry which found gratification in a moderate 
degree of very innocent ostentation. 

Nobody in all Waldburg lived such a happy, care-free life as did 
Ellen. The only child of indulgent parents, whose menage indi- 
cated the possession of large wealth, her every wish was met by 
its most agreeable fulfilment. A fairy gift would scarcely have 
surrounded her with more enjoyments than parental fondness 
studied to provide. It was a wonder that she was not utterly 
spoiled—so the gossips prated from one end of the village to the 
other—and Ellen cantered by them along the streets of the em- 
bowered old town without a suspicion of the danger that garru- 
lous crones perceived in the blessings of her fortunate childhood, 
lurking to destroy by insidious processes, happiness and morals 
together. They did not know how strong and full of life was 
her loving heart, nor how it grew in its sunny springtime. 

It was arare morning in early June. Ellen stood on the ter- 
race that separated the venerable stone house from the wide lawn 
which was tastefully adorned with trees of varied foliage, standing 
singly or clustering in picturesque groups. The air was soft and 
fragrant with exhalations from the fresh young grass and innu- 
merable flowers. The exhilaration of the morning was perfect, 
and Elien’s impatience would scarcely allow her to maintain the 
new womanly dignity of sixteen years, as the old groom trudged 
toward her with provoking moderation, leading her pony. Cap- 
tain Faxon, a large, apoplectic looking man, camo out upon the 
terrace. 

“I think that it is neither safe nor proper,” said he, “for you 
to take these rides without some suitable companion or protector. 
If I could ride as I used to a dozen years ago, I would be your 
escort. Perhaps Collin would go with you ” 

“If you please, sir, I had rather not,” said the veteran groom, 
who had approached to hear the last sentence. ‘ The rheuma- 
tism is bad yet ; *twould shake me in picces to go at the mad pace 
which the young lady chooses.” 

“ And there is no reason to apprehend danger on my account,” 
said Ellen, quite rejoiced that she was to have no restraint upon 
her whims and caprices, which led her to explore forsaken old 
roads, or enticed her into mysterious by-paths which suddenly 
came to an end without attaining any object, as if they were trod 
by fairy troops that abruptly assumed their aerial conveyance, 
leaving their terrene way quite unaccounted for by any natural 
supposition. 

Ellen knew twenty such, and open hill-tops, and massy woods 
and deep dells, and indeed many simple wonders which the roman- 
tic region afforded. She sprung from the terrace to the back of 
her pony. The gentle, delicate Mrs. Faxon made an attempt to 
arrange her skirt which was already in order, and had scarcely 
time to express the hope that Ellen would be very careful, before 
the you:g girl had kissed her hand and was away. 

There was nothing remarkable in all this, save that Ellen, some- 


what impressed by the anxiety of her parents, resolved to be less 
adventurous than usual, and rode along very demurely. When 
several miles from home, she discovered a grassy path that as” 
cended a wooded hill. She entered it, but was presently stopped 
by the thickening trees and tangled shrubs. A little way beyond 
grew a profusion of gay wild flowers, and with an exclamation 
of delight she left her pony and began to gather them. Ab- 
sorbed in her pleasing labor, she did not notice approaching foot- 
steps which descended the hill, and she was much startled when, 
on raising her eyes, she saw a person just before her. Dropping 
half her flowers, she instinctively returned to her pony, and not 
till she was securely seated in the saddle did she pause to look at 
the stranger. He was a tall, slender young man, with a distin- 
guished countenance, and though frugally clad, was evidently un- 
used to labor. A small valise and dusty shoes showed him to be 
a foot traveller. He smiled and bowed, half in apology, half in 
admiration, and said that probably like herself, he had been 
drawn a little while from the highway by the attractive coolness 
of the bowery slope, and that he had been so fortunate as to find 
many exquisite floral beauties, with the night dew still on them, 
and ended by begging her acceptance of his bouquet. Ellen could 
not resist so much gallantry, nor refuse the tastefully arranged 
flowers held toward her by a very white, finely shaped hand, and 
she accordingly took them with a pretty blush which made her 
look fresher than the fullest, juicy bud among them. By that 
time they had gained the highway, and Ellen with graceful thanks 
parted from the stranger. 

The young man, whose name was Gilbert Vaughn, watched 
with unusual interest the departing rider, not only that she was 
very fair and maintained her seat with bewitching dignity, but she 
was evidently an inhabitant of the villago of Waldburg, which 
just peeped over the distant hill, whither he was going. He had 
recently left a medical school, and ho had in his pocket his diplo- 
ma, and sundry recommendations from certain learned professors, 
lying in consoling proximity to his last dollar—a dollar he had 
contrived to save by walking that morning. There was an open- 
ing at Waldburg, and he was going to gain a footing and living 
in the town. With a comical sort of inhumanity, Vaughn spec- 
ulated on the probability of his obtaining a pationt before his 
credit should be exhausted, and wondered a great deal in both 
sensible and foolish wise about Ellen. The road was straight 
and she could be secn for a long distanc:. She was nearly a 
mile in advance and went on rapidly. But at length her pony, 
which, like the beast of the ancient prophet, had hitherto led a 
dutiful life, suddenly espied some terror in the hedge and by 
a rear and plunge threw Ellen and made the best of his speed 
homewards, 

Vaughn, with mingled cmotions that may be conceived, hastened 
to the scene of the disaster. A dash of water from the wayside 
brook restored the consciousness of Ellen, of which the fall had 
deprived her, and a recognition of her attendant brought back the 
color to her checks. 

“ There are your flowers,” she said, laughing as she pointed to 
the bouquet broken and scattered about on the sand. 

Vaughn said something in a complimentary way respecting 
their place being supplied with others, and then added, in a very 
professional tone : 

“Your forehead is bruised ; permit me to apply a lotion?” 

Ellen watched the opening of the valise, and as she had a view 
of its contents, remarked : 

“ You are a physician, I perceive. This is a fortunate encoun- 
ter; I will put myself under your care:” and she took off her 
jammed hat and shook down her auburn curls. 

Vaughn found that her head was much injured and he dressed 
the cuts and bruises in his best manner, and bound around them 
the handkerchief which his patient proffered. 

“ Ah, that is comfortable,” said Ellen. ‘I fancy I look like a 
nun. But no matter—you must really stop at Waldburg, for we 
have no physician.” 

Vaughn did not hesitate to assent to her proposal. Ellen felt 
too giddy for walking, but in a little while the carriage came with 
her father and Collin, who had been very justly alarmed by the 
arrival of the pony without its rider. She introduced the doctor 
to her father and playfully recommended his skill, and they all re- 
turned to Waldburg in company. Captain Faxon at once inter- 
ested himself in the young stranger, and being satisfied in regard 
to his references, proffered to him for a time the hospitality of his 
residence. This was the more readily accepted as Ellen became 
very ill in consequence of her accident, and lay delirious many 
days. Vaughn felt that the success of his future hung on her re- 
covery, and his assiduous attendance was at length rewarded by 
symptoms of improvement, and at last by the complete return 
of his patient’s health. The reputation of the new physician was 
established. He took rooms in the most conspicuous place of 
the village, and Captain Faxon published his merits far and wide. 
There was nothing more to be feared. No one rejoiced more in 
all this prosperity than Ellen. If Vaughn looked well in his 
shabby dress of a poor student, he was quite irresistible in unex- 
ceptionable attire, and did not Ellen owe a heart-full of grat- 
itude to him who was the evident saviour of her life? However, 
without very thoroughly arguing the case, or analyzing her senti- 
ments, she reckoned time by his visits, and knew no epochs in 
passing weeks and months, save thoso-which his words and acts 
afforded. 

Thus the autamn passed. Who might tell the happiness of 
those days? The grounds about the residence of Captain Faxon 
were extensive, and over these Ellen and her lover strolled, talk- 
ing as if they had known each other years instead of menths. 
The winter passed and another summer and autumn came, and 
still Vaughn did not tell his love nor ask the hand of Ellen. He 


was as proud as he was poor. He had no home to offer Ellen, 
and he scorned to live in one of his wife’s providing, and accord- 
ingly he deferred an explanation which would have taken a world 
of anxiety from Ellen’s heart. 

Vaughn had been nearly two years at Waldburg when Captain 
Faxon suddenly died. When his estate was settled, mortgage 
was found to succeed mortgage until the whole property was ab- 
sorbed, scarcely enough being saved for the purchase of a little 
cottage where Ellen and her mother might find a shelter. This 
afflictive bereavement and destitution nearly crushed Mrs, Faxon. 
A partial paralysis reduced her in mind and body to the capacity 
and dependence of a child. 

At this juncture Vaughn received a small legacy. It was tri- 
fling, but sufficient to procure the books and instruments which 
were indispensable to his successful practice. With such an im- 
portant assistance he felt a degree of independence ; he was richer 
than Ellen, and he hastened to claim the right of protecting her. 
She was still at her old home. Mrs. Faxon had betn permitted 
to reinain there a few months. 

Vaughn found Ellen with her mother. 
with him. 

“No, stay here,” said Mrs. Faxon, plaintively. 
lonely when you are gone.” 

“ Ellen needs the fresh air,” returned Vaughn. “I know by 
her face that she has not been out to-day. We will not leave you 
long.” 

“ She is very well,” said the invaid. “It is I who suffer. You 
do not know what trouble I have had, doctor.” 


Vaughn expressed his cordial sympathy, and gently re-arranged 
the cushions for her comfort, and sitting by her until he had 
soothed her into quiet slumber, stole away with Ellen. Before 
they had reached the little brook at the foot of the lawn, Vaughn 
confided to his companion the story of his fervent attachment, 
and his plans for the future. He took her hand and looked down 
into her face, waiting for the assent of which he was so sure. 
Ellen’s lip quivered, but she replied with a steady voice : 

“I can assume no additional duties. You have seen on many 
occasions how essential is my presence to the happiness of my 
mother. I should have no peace in the formation of a connection 
that would in any degree separate me from her; to her I owe tho 
duty of my life, and you have told me that she may live many 
years.” 

“« But let me share this attendance with you,” entreated Vaughn, 
“It is too much for you alone.” 

“We should be only a burden to you. I should be harassed 
by conflicting obligations. I could neither make your home 
pleasant nor my mother happy, and failing in all that I desired 
and attempted, should myself be miserable.” 

“I have been deceived,” said Vaughn. “If you truly loved 
me you would not adjust your calculations so coolly and measyro 
duties so accurately. You would allow my own wishes somo 
weight. If I had such a foolish pride as not to ask your hand 
before, do not be revenged on me.” 

Ellen answered only with her tears. In vain Vaughn sought 
to change her resolution on that day and afterwards. The little 
cottage was taken and furnished by the generosity of the creditors. 
The piano and a few pictures were included, and the little rooms 
had somewhat of a cheerful air. Ellen resolved to make provis- 
ion for their necessities, by receiving a few music pupils and day 
scholars. It fortunately amused her mother to have children 
within sight and hearing, and she would listen quietly to the piano 
for hours, equally careless of discord or harmony. Ellen’s task 
was casier than she had expected. The continual importunities 
of Vaughn alone made the performance of her duty difficult. Ono 
day he exhausted his eloquence in again trying to persuade her 
to become his wife. But Ellen, with tears, besought him to drop 
the subject forever. 

“ That I will not do,” he replied, and after pacing the room 
while, he abruptly added: “I have a new plan. Time will mod- 
ify your resolution. I will go to Paris and study medicine and 
surgery. I cannot stay here and see you struggle, when you will 
not allow me to assist you. I shall remain away long enough to 
be of substantial advantage to my profession, and then when I 
return, you will no longer oppose my wishes.” 

Ellen only smiled—she did not say nay. 

“ You look an affirmative,” said Vaughn. 

“ Perhaps my mother may be more like herself in two or three 
years; she has already grown stronger,” said Ellen, with a blush 
on her fair face. 

“ All success to her full recovery, my Ellen,” exclaimed 
Vaughn, pressing a kiss on the lips of his promised bride. 

In a few weeks he left Waldburg, followed by loud regrets and 
many wishes for his speedy return. The days passed very slowly 
for Ellen. Once in a while she received a letter from Vaughn, a8 
full of interest and affection as she could desire, but these commu- 
nications were a poor substitute for the old visits and unrestrained 
intercourse of past days. It was much that the health and 
mind of her mother seemed likely to be in a great measure restor- 
ed. Her little school, systematized and enlarged, was also & 
source of great enjoyment, so that her life proved much more 
endurable than she had dared to hope. 

Among her scholars were two sweet little girls whom she espe- 
cially loved. They were sisters, the children of her father’s prit- 
cipal creditor, who then resided in her old house. Mr. Smith 
was comparatively young, and possessed singularly urbane avd 
pleasing manners. He had acquired wealth and popularity with- 
out seeming effort; he held many important village offices, and 
was talked of by the general community for high positions of 
trust. His wife was an affectionate and gentle woman, and treat- 
ed Mrs, Faxon and Ellen with great consideration and kindness. 


He invited her to walk 
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Ellen endeavored to repay her by faithfully instructing her young 
daughters, and she obtained the unusual double reward, the 
hearty love of the children and parental appreciation and approval. 

Mrs. Smith died after having resided a year only in the stone 
house. Ellen sincerely mourned her loss, and more tenderly 
cared for the bereaved children, whose sad faces and deep mourn- 
ing so pitifully and silently recommended them to her protection. 
They in their turn clung to her more closely than ever, and so 
over-stayed their school-hours as to remain entire days with her. 

A new trouble arose at this time. The expected letters from 
Vaughn did not arrive. Days lengthened into weeks and weeks 
into months, and Ellen heard nothing from him. ‘The thousand 
fears and conjectures which accompany the solicitude of tenderly 
loving hearts, made her life a protracted fever of anxiety. In 
vain she wrote to him. He was not dead, for some one had re- 
ceived casual intelligence concerning him. It could only be that 
he had chosen to forget her. The chilling conviction of his un- 
faithfulness gradually settled on her heart like something fateful 
and deathlike. A kind of torpor crept over her spirit, which 
transformed her, as it seemed to herself, into a mere machine that 
went through the regular routine of her duties, half through habit, 
half by memory. She was hardly reduced to this wretched con- 
dition when the health of Mrs. Faxon began rapidly to decline. 
She was soon obliged to give up her school entirely, and bestow 
her constant attendance upon her mother. The neighbors were 
very kind, but none more so than Mr. Smith. He insisted upon 
providing a nurse at his own charge, and brought the aid of med- 
ical practitioners which Ellen never could have procured. 

After a protracted illness her mother died. Ellen immediately 
received the offer of a home from a relative in a distant city, but 
shoe could not leave the town which held the graves of her parents 
and to which Vaughn might soon return. Who could tell but 
there might be better days when he came back* Some necessary 
explanation could be given, and all would be well again. She de- 
termined to remain at the cottage as she had done. Her first bus- 
iness was to take account of the numcrous debts which she had 
contracted, but to her surprise, she found them all cancelled, and 
she was unable to ascertain the name of the generous friend who 
had relieved her from a heavy burden. She next commenced ar- 
rangements for the re-establishment of her school, and applied to 
Mr. Smith, among others, for patronage. He despatched for a 
reply that he would call and advise with her respecting it. Ina 
few hours he came, but waiving the proposed discussion, forestall- 
ed all her plans by asking her to be his wife. Ellen respectfully 
but firmly declined. She had no wish to marry. 

“ But you will think better of this in a ljttle time,” continued 
Mr. Smith. ‘“ Will you waste the bloom of your days in tho 
monotonous and onerous duties of a teacher? Will you spend 
your talents in the almost treadmill drudgery of a school, and 
gaig for your labor merely a bare subsistence *”’ 

“I am prepared for the sacrifice,” said Ellen, interrupting him. 

“If you will make a sacrifice,” returned he, earnestly, “ let 
it be for those who will place the highest value upon it—for me, 
whose dearest pleasure it shall be to cherish you—for my children, 
who are devotedly attached to you, and whose entire obedience 
and love will contribute to the happiness of your home.” 

“Say no more,” replied Ellen, “‘ my heart is not yours. I will 
not wrong you by accepting your proposal.” 

“ Give your hand to me and your heart will follow. You will 
teach me how to win it. But, my dear Miss Ellen, do not mak+ 
your ultimate decision now. Think moro favorably of me, and I 
will come at the end of the week to hear your answer.” 

Mr. Smith pressed her hand and left the house. 

Ellen was in great trouble for several days. She could not 
marry her new lover, for she felt that when Vaughn should return 
—and it was rumored that he might soon be expected—his silence 
could be in some way explained ; and yet, on the other hand, was 
it not folly to hope for any satisfaction for a long year’s neglect * 
Yet Ellen thought only of him, of his apparent indifference, of 
his possible faithfulness, and firmly decided never to unite her des- 
tiny with one, towards whom, however deserving, she could enter- 
tain no stronger sentimént than that of friendship. 

The allotted week had almost ended. Ellen, weary of the lone- 
ly cottage, and still more of her unsatisfactory reflections, resolv- 
ed to soothe her restlessness by spending the afternoon in the open 
air, amid the quict autumnal landscape. Before leaving the vil- 
lage street, she stopped at a haberdashery store and made a small 
purchase. Then she chose a retired lane which conducted her to 
the russet fields, and onward to tho hill-top that overlooked the 
little town. Fatigued by the ascent, she sat down on a rock that 
was sheltered by gorgeous bushes and dark evergreens, whence 
could be seen a brightly variegated picture that was too beautiful 
to remain unheeded. Continuing a while in this position, she 
mechanically unrolled the package which she held in her hand. 

The covering was a scrap of a recent newspaper. Her eye care- 
lessly ran over the fragmentary items without taking their sense. 
She unwittingly turned the paper in her hands, and the first word 
that caught her attention changed the beatings of her heart like 
the sudden voice of doom. 

“ Married in Philadelphia, by ——, Gilbert Vaughn,” ete, 

That was the city of his birth. She saw it all then—she was 
deceived and forsaken. For a few moments the dreadful thought 
worked her excited brain almost to frenzy ; she rose, and tearing 
the paper into fragments, scattered it to the gusty wind. Then it 
sunk from her head to her heart like solid ice ; she fell back to her 
seat and hiding her face in her hands, struggled no longer with 
the crushing certainty. With despair, a kind of desperation took 
possession of her will; it mattered little now what she did. She 
did not-look up till the evening chilliness warned her. The co'd 
sunlight was fading from the frost-smitten earth, and the dark 
clouds above caught few rays of brightness. The great stone 


house, once her home and which might be again, lay not far be- 
low her in the increasing gloom. Dim curls of smoke ro!led up 
from the kitchen fire, a blue vapor slid from the parlor chimney, 
rich curtains appeared through the broad windows, and within 
were thick carpets and downy couches and a table spread with no 
unsubstantial glitter and plenty; and there were also pleasant 
words and-good hearts. Beyond lay the poor, desolate cottage, 
and its forsaken drceariness depended alone on her for cheer. 

The contrast between the homes grew more and more forcible 
as she descended the hill. Mer spirit was blasted and dead, why 
should she not care for the comfort of the body, when, by so doing, 
she might increase the happiness of others* She met Mr. Smith. 
She let her cold fingers rest in his warm hand; she suffered him. 
to tell his story again, and to call her his bride ; she permitted him 
to lead her to the stone house and to appoint their wedding for an 
early day, that she need not be obliged to live at the cottage 
again. She seemed to possess a kind of double identity, such as 
we sometimes have in dreams, when observation takes the place 
of experience, and we stand out of ourselves, to note, as if they 
belonged to another existence, our own deeds and words, our own 
sufferings and enjoyments. She saw herself introduced to the 
little girls in her new relation to them, saw herself placed at the 
head of the table, where she poured tea for the happy ones near 
her, as she always would after that; saw herself conducted about 
the familiar rooms with caresses and loving words, and thus without 
responsibility or clearness she was drewn on till her wedding day 
was past, and the well-arranged journey succeeding was completed. 

Their carriage entered the town about the middle of an early 
winter’s day. The artificiality of Ellen’s life promised to be en- 
during, her vivacity increased daily, her situation amused her, 
and as she drew near home she threw out her lively sallics which 
provoked her husband’s smiles and his courtly answers. They 
passed the public house with its long piazza warming in the 
sunshine. Several persons stood there; she looked more atten- 
tively ; Vaughn met her sight, and raised his hat in recognition. 
That one moment was enough to bring her truant spirit back 
again, the spell was broken and sho sunk pale and wretched down 
upon the cushions. Her husband observed her closely, and save 
that a troubled expression flitted over his face, his manner did not 
change. Ellen trembled so violently when the carriage stopped 
that she could scarcely move, but Mr. Smith bore her into the 
house, and told the children who hastened to welcome them, that 
she was tired from riding so far, and must rest before she could 
talk, and carrying her to her warm chamber, tenderly provided 
her with every comfort and left her alone. O, the despair, the 
humiliation of that solitude! She turned from each remembrance 
as from a mortal sin, and bending low in her misery, exclaimed : 


“ How have I deceived my husband and myself! My life must 
atone for my crime!” And during that bitter hour she struggled 
and prayed for strength to do her duty. 

But the worst had not come. There was a knock at the door. 
She opened it, and the garrulous old housekeeper entered and 
mended the fire, telling the meanwhile the village news. 

“ And if you'll believe it,” she said, “our Doctor Vaughn has 
come back and taken his old office, and is going to stay here al- 
ways ; and he hasn’t changed a bit, and he’s almost cured up Dea- 
con Brown’s wife a’ready, who has been sick these five months, 
and what’s more’n all the rest, he aint married, as people thought, 
when they saw it in the papers. But they might have known bet- 
ter, for it didn’t read Doctor Vaughn, but only plain Gilbert 
Vaughn, only a relation that happened to have the same namo.” 

“Will you be so good,” said Ellen, staring at her watch, “as 
to see if the dinner will be punctual ¢”’ 

“ Yes, ma’am,” and the housekeeper bustled out of the room— 
when Mr. Smith entered the room a few moments afterward, he 
found his wife senseless on the floor. 

The long winter dragged away, and Ellen, after the first shock, 
learned to control herself. Her husband showed no mistrust, and 
his affectionate tenderness increased. She had not spoken with 
Vaughn; they mutually avoided each other. When the warm 
weather came, Ellen resumed her long suspended habit of riding. 
She was again the admiration of Waldburg, but equally forgetful 
and careless of the approval of her neighbors, she sought in phys- 
ical excitement relief from the sharp regrets which tormented her. 

On a pleasant summer morning, led by an irresistible impulse, 
she rode to the hill-side where she had first met Vaughn. The 
same grassy path, the same tangled bushes and the same gayly 
flowered bank were there unchanged. She looked at them a mo- 
ment, and overcome by the memories which they suggested, 
sprang from her horse and threw herself passionately upon the 
ground. She sobbed and wept aloud, and called his name whose 
image was never absent. A soft hand was laid upon her, and a 
manly voice choked with grief, spoke. 

“ Ellen, Ellen, in mercy tell me what it all means 

She lifted herself to behold Vaughn. With a quick sense of 
the impropriety of her position, she hastened towards her horse, 
but he held her fast, saying: 

“You must tell me, Ellen, why you did not write. 
ceased to deem me worthy your attention !’’ 

“Do not mock cp oem she. “I did write letter after 
letter which remained unanswered. I stopped for very shame, 

” 
Bsa I wrote regularly to you,” said Vaughn, “until my re- 
turn, I was travelling during my last year of absence, and sup- 
posed that accident lost me the desired replies ; but when I came 
here, events led me to think differently.” 

“ And why did I not receive your letters ?” inquired Ellen. 

Vaughn did not answer her question, but raising her hand to 
his lips, said : 


Why you 


“Jt is no small consolation for me to know that you did not 


break the bond which united us, until influenced by a double de- 
ception. You were false to me when you supposed me false. I 
shall be true to you—” 

Ellen tore her hand from his clasp, and interrupting him, said, 
with all the dignity she could assume : 

“Doctor Vaughn, I am married. We must be as strangers.”” 

He assisted her to remount. Her glance met his; there was one 
long parting look, full of an eloquence that neither dared express 
in words, and Ellen rode rapidly away. Vaughn went up the hill, 
muttering from his compressed lips : 

“There has been treachery between us, and I well know its 
source ; but shall I take the last joy from her life by revealing it 
to her? I will be silent when nothing can be gained by speaking.”” 

After this bitterest trial was over, Ellen strove to resign herself 
to her destiny, and to repay the love of her husband and children 
by at least the perfection of every external duty and service. 
Living thus she could not be wholly miserable. Three years later 
Mr. Smith was violently attacked by disease. Vaughn being 
summoned, predicted a severe and lingering illness, and reqnest- 
ed the attendance of a neighboring physician to share with him 
the direction and responsibility of the case. In vain all means 
were used to restore health ; the sick man rapidly failed, and at 
length the painful duty of announcing to him the near approach 
of death could no longer be deferred. Not one day remained to 
him of mortal life. 

The physicians left, but a message immediately followed Vaughn 
requesting him to return alone. Ellen was in the sick room when 
he returned. Her husband looked at her with a troubled, indeci- 
sive express on, and then with a whispered word sent her from the 
apartment. 

“T cannot meet death,” said he, “with a burdened conscience. 
I have done you a great wrong.” 

Vaughn’s eye flashed and he was about to speak, but the other 
continued : 

“ You know the extent of my crime, and I have long felt that 
you knew it. I can offer but a poor extenuation, you may think 
—to me it seems a great one. I loved Ellen till I forgot justice 
and honor. The facility which my situation as postmaster aflord- 
ed, tempted me. I destroyed your letters, and thus, aided by a 
temporary misapprehension—which she shared with our entire 
community—won her hand. I studied circumstances carefully 
and gained my end. I saw too late the terrible risk I had run. 
I feared she would die of heart-breaking, but her spirit was too 
strong, and I had but one endeavor—to make her life tolerable ; 
and when I witnessed her self-forgetful devotion to me and mine, 
I could have worshipped her. She loves you still. She has be- 
trayed her secret often when she has least suspected it. But she 
has trusted me through all. Promise me that you will never tell 
her that which will cause her to detest my memory.” 

Vaughn promised, and with a magnanimity which he could thea 
well afford, freely forgave the penitent. Mr. Smith continued : 

“Ellen is rich ; it is the only reparation I can make. I confide 
my children to her integrity; and if you will, I give them all to 
your care. I have no more to say.” 

Six months after the day which made Ellen free, she walked 
with Vaughn beside the brook which skirted the lawn. It may be 
easily conjectured what they said, and Ellen’s happy face betrayed 
no doubt or misgiving. They looked toward the stone house, 
where two lovely girls could be seen flitting before the open win- 
dows, and they pictured many joyful years for themselves within 
its gray walls. And they were not disappointed. 
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[Translated from the Danish for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THE ETERNAL FLOWER. 


BY H. GURDON BABOOCK. 


I know a lovely, charming flower, 
Not reared by Flora’s gentle art ; 
A precious gift from heaven's bower, 

Dear to the heart. 


It blooms but in retirement; 
It never decks the breast, 
But cheers the heart by sorrow pressed, 
With grateful scent. 


Long after he, who gave it thee, 
Has suffered mortals’ common lot, 
Its blossom whispers, smilingly, 
“ Forget me not.” 


It feareth not the lily’s fall; 
Tho rose’s death it doth defy ; 
It breathes forth sweet perfume through all 
Eternity. 


O happy who has found a heart 
Which warm with friendship ever beats, 
Which firm with him life’s joy and smart 
Unwavering weets. 


He glad existence high can prize, 
Heeds not the frown of fortune’s eye; 
To him, each spot beneath the skies, 
Is paradise. 


> 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE NIGHT ATTACK. 


BY HORACE B. STANIFORD. 


In the latter part of the month of May, 1852, I was in Toulon. 
I had intended to take one of the French steamers here for Algiers, 
but learning that there was a brig bound for Tripoli, I determined 
to take passage in this latter craft if I could be accommodated. 
It was the brig Bontire, of New York, and commanded by Wil- 
liam Belknap, a man whose acquaintance I had already made. 
On application to him, I was shown to a state-room at once, and 
kindly informed that I might occupy it by paying my share of 
the mess-money, as long as he remained in the Mediterranean. 
I at once put my luggage on board. 

Belknap had intended to sail Saturday morning, but on Friday 
night we were warned not to leave the harbor without a permit. 
On inquiry, we were informed that twenty-four galley-slaves had 
made their escape, and it was supposed they might attempt to take 
their departure by some of the vessels in the harbor. On Sunday 
afternocn those vessels which wished to sail were visited by two 
officers of the galleys, and as nothing was found on board of a 
suspicious character, they were allowed to depart. It was three 
o’clock, P. M., when the officers reached our vessel. They board- 
ed us, and having peeped into every nook and corner where a 
man could have been concealed, as well as into a great many 
places where a kitten could not have crept, they took their leave 
and gave us permission to start. 

In passing the island of St. Leon, we noticed a small Dago fe- 
lucca close in under the shore on the seaward side, and the cap- 
tain was sure he saw the dress of a convict on her deck. I caught 
a glass, and having levelled it upon the crsft, I was sure that I, 
too, could see a convict. That cap and shirt were not to be mis- 
taken. And there were more than one of them, too. Some one 
proposed returning and giving information to the guard, and thus 
get the reward. 

“No, no,” said Captain Belknap ; “if the poor dogs have run 
so much risk, and got so far, let ’em go.” 

So on we went, and just as the island and the felucca sank from 
sight beyond the horizon the sun went down. We were just a 
week in making the run, for it was towards the middle of the 
afternoon on Sunday when we dropped anchor in the harbor of 
Tripoli ; and it was then that I learned for the first time the object 
of Belknap’s visit here. He had come to bring twenty thousand 
dollars in gold, to Mr. McCauley, the American consul here, 
which money was for some merchants or travellers who were then 
somewhere on the great desert. It was nearly five o’clock in the 
evening, when a felucca came in and anchored within quarter of a 
mile of us. 

“By the great Mogul,” uttered Mr. Murphy, the first mate, 
who was examining the felucca through his glass, “that fellow 
looks natural. “ We saw that chap under the bluffs of St. Jean.” 

This led to a general examination of the felucca, and we were 
not long in deciding that the mate was right. To be sure, there 
might be a hundred vessels like that one in general outlines ; but 
tuere was @ patch in the planking of the bows which we well re- 
membered, and she bad a peculiar set of the masts. At all events, 
we were sure she was the one we had seen by the island of St. 
Jean. 

“ And why has she followed us ?” was the next question. 

“‘ Of course them villains can't know we’ve got money aboard,” 
said Wildredge, the second mate. 

“ Well, I dou’t see why the convicts mayn’t have known it,” 
returned the captain, “since there were four of them engaged in 
bringing it down.” 

“ But I thought them wasn’t galley-slaves,” said Wildredge. 

“They bunk in the same place,” answered the captain, “and 
could have told all the convicts of the facts, if they wished.” 

It was soon evident that the galley-slaves of Toulon could have 
known that we had a great sum of gold on board, for a part of 


one of the gangs had been engaged in bringing down the boxes. 
The next question was—had these scamps run down here after 
us for the purpose of robbing the brig? We knew there were 
several convicts on board the felucca, for we could see them even 
now—some of them having’ probably had no opportunity to ex- 
change their clothing. We also knew they had had an opportu- 
nity of learning the fact of our having money on board, and they 
were desperate characters, who were used to villany in all its 
shapes. 

“ Maybe they meant to have overhauled us at sea,” suggested 
Murphy. 

“* Very likely,” returned the captain. ‘ And they knew, too, 
that we could not carry goods on shore without a permit, and that 
in consequence théreof, we should have to lay one night here, at 
least, with the money on board. And let me tell ye, too, that if 
they have come for that purpose, and if we had not discovered 
them, they might have robbed us as easy as you please.” 

It seemed plain to the minds of us all, that the escaped con- 
victs had come on purpose to rob us, to take the gold we had in 
charge. The quarantine laws were not very strict, but yet our 
bill of health must be examined and a permit obtained, and every 
one might have known that nothing could have been sent on 
shore from the brig before the next day at the earliest. 

Mr. Murphy stationed himself behind a lot of running rigging 
which was hung up against the main shrouds, and from thence he 
observed the movements on board the felucca. He could thus see 
without being seen. It was soon evident that the convicts (for we 
had now become absolutely assured that they were nothing else) 
did not suspect that we mistrusted them, for their movements were 
bold and unguarded ; and as the felucca’s gunwales were Jow, we 
could see these things plainly. They had a spy-glass, and it was 
levelicd on us half the time. And then there was another thing 
that looked very suspicious. They had a larger boat than usual 
at the stern, and an extra one on deck ; and this last boat was got 
out before dark. Of course no ordinary felucca could have honest 
use for two such boats. 

The sun went down, and ere long the stars came out. Captain 
Belknap had an excellent night-glass, and just as twilight was 
deepening into night, he could see that there were full twenty men 
on the felucca’s deck. We had not seen over half a dozen of her 
men at any one time before. The captain handed me the glass 
and bade me look. Without the glass I could just distinguish 
the dark outlines of the felucca upon the starlit water, but after I 
had had the glass to my eye for some moments, I could see the 
vesscl’s outlines plainly, and could distinguish some twenty or 
more dark forms upon her deck. Had it been upon the shore, 
they might have been stumps or posts for all that the glass reveal- 
ed to the contrary, but I knew that upon that deck they could be 
nothing but men. 

Of course we did not know that the escaped convicts meant to 
trouble us, but never was man more sure of a fact that rested on 
belief than were we of the intentions of that runaway crew. 


By-and-by it became so dark that the night-glass could only 
reveal the dim outlines of the felucca, and then we set about pre- 
paring for defence. If we could have held communication with 
the shore, of course we should have donc so, but to have sent a 
boat off would have cost us dear, so we simply made up our 
minds to defend the brig as best we could. There were sixteen 
men of us in all—the captain, his two mates, twelve men and my- 
self. We had fourteen pistols, three common fowling-pieces and 
one rifle, but no swords. Yet each man had a fire-lock, and two 
to spare. The rifle was given to Wildredge, and Murphy took the 
extra fowling-piece. We next had seven long, heavy iron belay- 
ing pins, which were about as good as so many cutlasses; and 
clubs for the rest of the crew were easily procured. Thus were 
we armed, and we felt strong, for we had one great advantage— 
if the villains came we could have them under our fire and clubs 
ere they could know where we were. 

Of course there were some fluttering hearts, and some quick, 
nervous breathing, but there was not a sinking, quailing soul. 
Nine o’clock came; and so did ten—and eleven—but we had no 
thought of giving up the watch, though one or two, more calm 
than the rest, napped a little. It was nearly half-past eleven, when 
we heard a light plashing in the water in the direction of the fe- 
lucca. Belknap quickly brought out his night-glass, and he plain- 
ly saw two boats approaching us. He made sure of this, and then 
gave the order for us to secrete ourselves. 

There was a sort of top-gallant forecastle to the brig, reaching 
to the heel of the bowsprit, and under this we all crept, with our 
fire-arms and clubs ready for action. Our plan of operations was 
all laid down and understood. It was quite dark, but yet we 
could see the form of a man from one end of the brig to the other 
quite plainly. By-and-by the boats came so near that we could 
hear the light plash of the muffled oars—the sound would not have 
disturbed an unsuspecting man, for it might have been a mere rip- 
pling of the water, so low and cautious was it. The captain al- 
lowed them to come very near before he hailed them, as though 
he had just discovered them. 

“ Boats ahoy!” he cried then, in a tone of well assumed sur- 
prise. 
= ye want?” was returned from one of the boats, in 
French. 

“I want to know who you are,” cried Belknap, in the same 
tongue. 

“Never you mind. We'll tell ye when we come,” answered 
the same voice that had spoken before. 

“ But who are ye? Where d’ye come from? 
here? Keep off—keep off!” 

“Keep off yourself!” shouted the Frenchman, as the bows of 
his boat struck our side. 


What d’ye want 


On the next moment Belknap darted back, and came around 
on the forecastle. 

“ Boys,” he uttered, in a quick, emphatic tone, “we know now 
they mean to rob us. I’ve ordered them to keep off, and they 
wont. That’s sure ground. Be ready for’em the moment they 
come, and don’t hesitate.” 

In a moment more half a dozen dark heads appeared above 
the rail at the gangway, and immediately afterwards a number 
more followed. There were surely twenty heads in all. As they 
came upon the deck, we could see them plainly, and could sco 
them gaze eagerly around. 

“* Where is he ?” asked one. 

“Gone below, I guess,” returned the voice that had answerod 
the captain’s hail. ° 

“To wake up the crew,” said another. 

“ But where’s the gold ¢” asked one of the acquisitive ones. 

“Down in the cabin, somewhere,” was the reply. 

“ Then let us go down there.” 

“ Ay—down in the cabin where the gold is,” repeated several. 

These remarks had been made in a low tone of voice, but wo 
understood them well, and of course the last lingering doubt had 
now gone. The villains moved towards the cabin companion- 
way, in a body, seeming to have but the one idea of finding the 
gold. 

“ Now, boys!” whispered the captain. ‘‘ Use your clubs first, 
and save the pistols till you nced them, Strike fair—and strike 
with all your might. Now!” 

Without a word—but like the rushing of some heavy body—we 
darted aft. The convicts had reached the bulkhead, and finding 
it fastened they supposed the crew had taken refuge below. Ono 
of them was just calling for some one to open the door when we 
came upon them. Captain Belknap struck the first blow with 
one of the iron pins, and his man sank upon the deck without so 
much as a groan. Some of us had gone round upon the lar- 
board side, so that we took them on both flanks. After the first 
moment of excited nervousness had passed over, our men lay 
about them with their clubs most bravely; and surely one half 
the villains had been floored ere the invaders could even imagine 
from whence the danger came. Of course they turned then. 

“‘ Look out, boys,” cried Belknap, loud enough for every man 
to hear. They have knives !” 

In another moment we heard the voice of Wildredge, the sec- 
ond mate, crying that he was stabbed. Our men waited to hear 
no more, but instantly changing the clubs into the left hand they 
drew their pistols, and on the next instant the sharp reports rang 
out upon the air. The men had become firm and steady-nerved 
by this time, and the shots were not thrown away. At any rate, 
when the last pistol was fired there were only four of the enemy 
upon their feet, and they were disposed of without much further 


trouble. 
The captain now called upon the cook to bring the lanterns, and 


when they were brought we could see the full extent of our work. 
Some half dozen of the villains were still being held down by our 
men, but they were quickly taken care of, though not without some 
hard work. We found some half dozen more who were simply 
stunned, and who were easily brought to, after the rest had been 
secured. 

There were twenty-two of the convicts in all, and only nine of 
them were fairly dead. Seven were wounded, two of whom died 
the next morning, so that we had eleven of them left alive upon 
our hands, and they were securely bound. Of the brig’s crew on- 
ly two were wounded—Wildredge having reccived a knife-cut in 
the arm, and one of the men a cut on the shoulder; but neither 
of them were dangerous. Before it was fairly day, some officers 
came off, having heard the report of the pistols. The matter was 
explained to them, and they immediately sent for the American 
and French consuls. As good luck would have it, a French cor- 
vette came in that very morning from Tunis, and the eleven pris- 
oners were delivered over to the French commander. Belknap 
received a certificate, signed by the consuls and the captain of the 
corvette, in which all the facts were set forth, so that on his return 
to Toulon, he could obtain the reward which had been offered for 
the apprehension of the convicts. And this he afterwards did, 
receiving a very handsome sum. 

I have not seen Belknap since that day, but I have not forgotten 
him, nor shall I be very likely to, while my mind holds the memory 
of that Nicut Artrack. 
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[Written for Ba:lou’s Pictorial.) 
TO CALLIE, 


BY WYANDOTTE. 


Days. months and years may pass me by, 
- And leave no trace in sight; 
Yet, hid within, deep rancors lie, 

My fondest hopes to blight. 


Bome latent wish, a fond desire 
Perhaps my pen impels, 

To write the name I cannot speak, 
Where memory fondly dwells. 


The wish is mine and angry fate, 
Do what she will or may, 

Can none indeed so fair create 
As thou, my light of day. 


The joyous pleasure too is mine, 
Thine image thus to cherish, 

Mid scenes of life, and joy, and strife, 
Where others vainly perish. 


I would not have thee waste one thought, 
One vain regret on me, 

"Tis best (you say) that we shall part, 
More cruel though it be. 


Though deep the chasm between us made, 
By hungry hands begun, 

Tho pay is scant, their fare is bad, 
For work so nobly done. 


But fate with iron hand doth crash 
A heart already sore; 

In grief I say my last farewell; 
Thy name I'l! cal] no more. 


+ > 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


NO CROSS—NO CROWN. 


BY CAROLINE LEE HENTZ. 


A Youtn girded himself for the journey of life. A smile was 
on his lips; a glad, bounding pulse betrayed the full, joyous cur- 
rent that gave elasticity to his steps, crimson to his cheeks, and 
hope and exultancy to his heart. He had read of those who had 
fainted by the wayside ; but they had not commenced this pilgrim- 
age with a frame as buoyant, spirits as light-winged, a will as 
strong, and a soul as undaunted as his own. He was resolved to 
win the crown of immortality, and he knew that he must climb 
many a mountain height before he reached the temple where it 
was enshrined. But what cared he for the distance that inter- 
vened? He had a long, long day before him ; the path was green, 
and the dewiness of early morning sparkled in the fresh and flow- 
ery herbage. The summits of the distant hilltops were soft, and 
smooth, and blue as the heavens on which they gracefully and 
majestically undulated. Like Obidah, the son of Abensoria, he 
seemed to hear the morning song of “the bird of paradise,” and 
the breezes of Eden rustled in his hair. In imagination, he beheld 
that crown of burning gold which was to set so royally on his 
brow ; and he went onward bravely, rejoicingly, though, as the sun 
rose higher, the sultriness of advancing day glowed on his cheeks, 
and he was constrained to push back his moistened locks, and 
wipe the sweat-drops from his fervid temples. 

At length the sun poured down a full tide of mountain glory, 
too oppressive to be borne, and the youth staggered and turned his 
wistful eyes to a grove by the wayside, whose entrance, arched by 
interlacing vines, wooed him as to the embrace of a friend. Just 
as he was about to embower himself in the leafy coolness, a hand 
was laid upon his arm, and he saw a stranger, in a pilgrim’s garb, 
standing before him. He wore a countenance of grave sweetness, 
and his eye beamed with serene and steadfast light. 

“Can ye not bear the heat and burden of the day ?”’ said he, 
and his voice sounded like the low, deep notes of an organ. 
“Think ye the golden crown is allotted to the idler in the bowers 
of easet No; it is the guerdon of toil, the price of exertion, the 
reward of self-sacrifice, of enthusiasm and unflagging energy. Do 
you relinquish the prize *” 

“No, father,” replied the youth; the stranger was not old, but 
there was something in his aspect that expressed a divine pater- 
nity. ‘No, father, but I am faint and weary, and my feet are be- 
ginning to blister from the dry and sandy path. If I rest, it is 
only to gather strength to renew my journey.” 

“‘ Beware!” said the stranger ; ‘‘ the night cometh when no man 
can work. Go on, and strength shall be given. Go on, if thy 
purpose is holy, and thy ambition pure. Take my rod and staff, 
and it will support your weakness; bind my sandals on your feet, 
and they will protect them from the burning sands; and take this 
cross on your shoulder and bear it, even to the gate of the temple. 
Bear it, though with bleeding flesh and shrinking frame; for by 
Him who sware by himself because there is no greater, the crown 
is only for him who bears the cross and despises the shame.” 

The eyes of the youth secmed gifted with supernatural power, 
and he beheld, what he had not before seen, a cross, that must 
have been borne by the stranger, for the mantle that covered his 
shoulder was stained with blood, and he pressed his hand against 
his side, as if oppressed with weariness. Constrained by a mys- 
terious, inexplicable power, the youth bowed himself down, and 
attempted to lift a burden at once so glorified and so accursed, but 
his trembling hands fell to his sides, unable to overcome its weight. 

* “Fear not, I am with thee!” said the stranger; and lifting the 
cross as lightly. as if it were a silver thread, he laid it across the 
shoulder of the youth, and taking his hand with a benign smile, 
he bade him arise and be of good cheer. 


| hope, and joy, and brightness ? 


“ And then,” said the youth, looking back upon the pilgrim, on 
whose head the noonday sun fell with a strange glory, “if thou 
hast borne the cross, where is thy crown ?” 

The stranger lifted his right hand to heaven, as he slowly re- 
ceded from view, and, to the dazzled eyes of the youth, his face 
seemed like the body of heaven in its clearness, and his drapery 
white and glistening, so as no fuller on earth could whiten it. 
And he went on, endowed with strength from on high; with the 
pilgrim’s staff in his right hand, and the pilgrim’s sandals on his 
feet, he was enabled to bear the burden of the pilgrim’s cross. It 
is true, his heart and flesh ofttimes failed, and his spirit panted 
under the weary load, while tears gushed from his eyes, and blood 
trickled from his wounded shoulder. But a voice seemed ever 
whispering in his ear, “‘ No cross—no crown.” And he fixed his 


eyes on the mountain summit, and toiled upward and onward, | 


pausing only to “drink of the brook by the way,” for the shadows 
began to lengthen, and chillness crept slowly upon the air. 
“O, God,” he once exclaimed, in the extremity of despair, 


while the cross he had borne seemed bearing down upon him with | 


crushing weight, “my burden is greater than I can bear! Is this | 


rugged path the same I entered this morning, so green, and fresh, | 


and blushing with new-born flowers? Is this leaden heart the 
same that then throbbed with such glad pulsations 1—these weary 
eyes the same that mocked the dawning sunbeams? 0, if this be 
life’s journey, why did I ever enter it? Why were such glorions 
aspirations given, combined with so much weakness ‘—such long- 
ings for immortality, yet such draggings down to earth !—such di- 
vine ambition bound by such mortal coils? Alas! my spirit is 
willing, but my ficsh is weak.” 

“Who that had seen that crushed and wearied figure, travel- 
soiled, dim and dusty, with pale and tear-stained cheek, and dry, 
quivering lips, and eyes like smoking torches, would have recog- 
nized the youth in his morning bloom of heart and cheek, his 
His knees bend under him—he 


is about to sink, as many a poor burdened heart has done in life’s | 


pilgrimage, when through the parting mountain shadow he catches 


a glimpse of the temple which is the goal of his footsteps, glitter- | 


ing and flashing like the golden glories seen through sunset 
clouds. 
promise of him who had himself borne the cross and despised the 
shame, who had placed the staff in his hands, and bound the san- 
dals to his feet-—when he recalls the divine effulgence in which he 
melted from his sight—the sublime gesture slowly sweeping heav- 
enward, his spirit burns within him, and his failing strength is 
renewed. He presses onward and upward; the mountain stream 


He rises and presses onward, and as he remembers the | 


dashes across his path, and the cold waters threaten to sabmerge | 


him, but he plunges in, and they soon roll darkly behind him. 
The mountain side is whitened with the bon:s of wayfarers, who 
perished ere reaching the temple goal, now almost gained by him. 

Hark! Is it music that greets his fainting senses? No; it is 
the opening of the temple gate, on “ golden hinges turning.” 
Halt not, weary pilgrim; one more step, and the goal is won! 
Thou canst lay down the cross, and the crown is thine! Joy to 
thee, triumphant traveller! From the mountain height—from the 
sun-clad temple, where thy fect are planted, thou canst look back 
on the rugged path, the toilsome ascent, and the fallen cross. 

Who that beheld that radiant form, giowing with immortal 
youth and heavenly joy, with that crown of sevenfold beams of 
glory on his brow, would recognize the travel-soiled and _tear-blis- 
tered pi!grim, bowing and fainting beneath the crushing burden of- 
life? Gone are the dust-stains from his garments, the tear-stains 
from his cheek, the blood-drops from his vesture, and the anguish 
from his soul. How short the warfare—how enduring the tri- 
umph! How brief the toil—how everlasting the rest! How 
different the downward to the upward view! 

A young maiden sat in her chamber at the twilight hour, and 
there was no one near to witness the shadow on her brow. The 
breeze sighed through her lattice, and she sighed responsive to its 
mournful whispers ; she was young, but her cheek was pale, and 
her blue eyes were darkened by a melancholy shade; she was 
young, but the fragrance had passed from life’s flower, and the 
glory from life’s dream. She had made herself an idol, and 
found that its heart was of iron, and its feet of clay ; and she gath- 
ered up the fallen garlands with which she had crowned it, and 
crushed them withering to her bosom. 

“O, Father in heaven!” she exclaimed, in the loneliness and 
desolation of her heart, “‘ let me not continue life’s weary journey 
thus sorrowing and alone. I have gathered with rash hand the 
blossoms of love, and they have faded in my grasp, leaving noth- 
ing but the print of the thorns. Doom me not to travel a long, 
bleak way, whose darkness appals, and whose coldness chills. O, 
my Father, one lonely traveller will not be missed in the great 
thoroughfare of humanity. Here let me rest my burdened heart, 
and close my weary eyes.” 

The young mourner bowed her head, and her tears dropped like 
summer rain. Was it the breeze that rustled in her loosened ring- 
lets, or the wing of en angel unseen by mortal eyes* Who is it 
whispers to her fainting spirit, and bids her rise and go forward on 
her Father’s mission? Like Mary, she has been weeping over the 
grave of her earthly hopes; like Mary, she hears the voice of the 
Master, and she goes forth to meet him. Trembling and faltering, 
she goes furth obedient to the divine behest; she passes into the 
shadows of night. The sun will shine no more for her, but one 
by one the stars come out and hold their silver lamps over the 
wanderer’s path. She has bowed her frail shoulder to the burden 
of the cross, and the promise of the crown sustains her sinking sou!. 

“ Not a golden crown,” she cries, “ but one of unfading flowers 
—one leaf embalmed with the breath of immortal love were worth 
all the gold that paves the streets of the New Jerusalem. Adicu, ye 
blossoms of earth! Never more shall my hand gather your glow- 


ing clusters ; your beauty hath turned to ashes, and your fragrance 
to poisonous exhalations—the rose of Sharon, the lily of the valley 
shall replace your perishing bloom.” 

Like a pale moonbeam, the young maiden parted the shadows 
of night, as her still footsteps left their print on the dewy grass. 
Her steps had been light as the summer breeze, but the burden of 
the cross pressed her downward, and those who followed could 
tell that a weary foot had preceded theirs. By-and-by the moon 
lifted her angel face above a bed of white fleecy clouds, and 
mingled her soft, holy light with the inner light dawning in the 
maiden’s soul. Long and lonely was the path she trod—some- 
times through woods, dark and dense, impervious to the heavenly 
rays, where the melancholy notes of the midnight bird alone were 
heard ; over rugged hills and solitary vales, through cold streams 
and wild, dreary wastes she passed, watching for the day spring 
on high. Not to the gorgeous temple on the mountain height was 
her glance uplifted. It was turned toa green field, where still 
waters smiled—to a bower where the dove made its nest, and the 
Rose of Sharon bloomed. Exhausted nature rallied, as bathed in 
morning’s rosy light she beheld the borders of the promised land. 
She pressed forward with panting breath and failing limbs, but fell 
prostrate beneath the crushing weight she had upLorne so bravely 
and enduringly. Poor wanderer! poor forsaken wanderer! hast 
thou followed thy Master’s steps in vain ?—is there no rest for the 
tempest-tossed and world-weary spirit ’—has God forgotten to be 
gracious, and are his promises void * 

No! One approaches and lifts her drooping form. “ His head 
is wet with dew, and his locks are heavy with the drops of night.” 
Unseen, he has been the companion of her journey, her protector 
and her guide. He has not forsaken her, who has put her trust in 
him. Immortal joy thrills through her frame, glows on her cheeks, 
and beams in her eyes. Her robcs are white as those of the blood- 
washed throng that surround the throne of God; and a wreath of 
unfading roses redolent with divine leve, the only crown she 
sought, encircles her brows. She stands upon the cross, her 
stepping-stone to heaven, triumphant, adoring; and looks back 
upon the clouds rolling behind her, with a smile that illumines 
their darkness. 

“No cross—no crown!’ From the tongues of angel choirs 
sounds this motto for the pilgrims in the journey of life. From 
the bed of pain, the couch of languishment, the dungeon of de- 
spair—from the blighted heart of youth, and the frozen breast of 
age, amid disappointment, and sorrow, and agony, this sublime 
appeal to the immortal spirit struggling for victory or release is 
uttered ; and its echo may be heard in the remotest abodes of suf- 
fering humanity. ‘No cross—no crown.” It is the slogan of 
life, the victor-anthem of death, the chorus of eternity. 


--_ 
THE EDDYSTONE LIGHT-HOUSE. 


The care of this important beacon is committed to four men; 
twe of them take charge of it by turns, and are relieved every six 
wecks. But as it often happens, especially in stormy weather, 
that boats cannot touch at the Eddystone for many months, a 
proper quantity of salt provisions is always laid up as in a ship 
for a long voyage. In high winds such a briny atmosphere sur- 
rounds this gloomy solitude from the dashing of the waves, that a 
man exposed to it could not draw his breath. At these dreadful 
intervals the two forlorn inhabitants keep close quarters, and are 
obliged to live in darkness and stench, listening to the howling 
storm, excluded in every emergency from the least hope of assist- 
ance, and without any earthly company but what is administered 
from the confidence in the strength of the building in which they 
are immured. Once, on relieving this forlorn guard, one of the 
men was found dead, his companion choosing rather to shut him- 
self up with a putrifying carcase, than, by throwing it into the sea, 
incur the suspicion of murder. In fine weather these wretched 
beings scramble about the rocks when the tide ebbs, and amuse 
themselves by fishing, which is the only employment they can 
have, except that of trimming their nightly fires. “Such total inac- 
tion, and entire seclusion from the joys and aids of society, can 
only be endured by great religious philosophy, which we cannot 
imagine they feel; or by great stupidity, which in pity we must 
suppose they possess. Yet this wretched communication is so 
small, we are assured it has sometimes been a scene of misan- 
thropy. Instead of suffering the recollection of these distresses 
and dangers in which each is deserted by all but one, to endear 
that one to him, we are informed the humors of each were so 
soured, they preyed both upon themselves and on each other. If 
one sat above, the other was commonly found below. Their meals, 
too, were solitary—each, like a brute, growling over his food alone. 
The emolument of this arduous post is twenty pounds a year, and 
provision while on duty. The house to live in may be fairly 
thrown into the bargain. The whole together is, rhaps, one of 
the least cligible places of preferment in Britain. Y. Mercury. 


HOW THE TELEGRAPH WORKS. 

In speaking of the electric telegraph, we suppose that there is, 
in every message transmitted by its agency, a sort of journey ac- 
complished by the current, as fur as the wires may reach ; and to 
us it is @ matter of astonishment that some elemental substance, 
set in motion in London, shall travel in the brief space of one 
minute to Glasgow. But the reality is far more wonderful than 
this idea. There is no actual current, or passage of power. There 
is already provided by nature a connecting substance between the 
two termini; the electricity has not to travel, for it reaches all the 
way; and just as I could change the position of the hands of a 
clock, without going to the clock, supposing I had a long, light rod 
in my hand ; so, by touching and guiding one end of the long, 
subtle chain of fluid, I can change the han {s of the electrical dial 
at the distance of ten, a hundred, or a thousand miles.— Christian 

reeman. 


Tue Votratire.—Extreme volatile and sprightly tempers 
seem inconsistent with any great enjoyment. There is too much 
time wasted in the mere transition trom one object to another. No 
room for those deep impressions which are made alone by the du- 
ration of an idea, and are quite requisite to any strong sensation 
either of pleasure or pain. ‘The bee to collect honcy, or the spider 
to gather poison, must abide some time upon the weed or flower. 
They whose fluids are mere sal volatile, seem rather cheerful than 
happy men. The temper above described is ofterncr the lot of 


wits, than of persons of great abilities. —Shenstone. 
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SIR ALLAN NAPIER MCNAB. 


gentleman, whose it, taken from a 
ph, graces this page, is one of the most 


The 


by us near 
eral Sir R. H. Sheafe, young McNab received a 
midshipman’s warrant, and was placed on board 
Sir James Yeo’s ship on Lake Ontario, and par- 
ticipated in the attack on Sackett’s Harbor. He 
soon, howsver, abandoned the navy, and joined 
the 100th regiment, then advancing on the Cana- 
dian frontier. He behaved under fire with such 
wm 4 that he was promoted to an = | in 
49th. With this regiment he marched to 
Plattsburgh, where he commanded the advanced 
at the bridge over the Saranac on the 
morning of the attack. He shared the varied 
fortunes of the British arms, and remained in the 
army until 1816, when he threw up his commis- 
sion and commenced the study of the law. Short- 
ly after being admitted to the bar, in 1824, he 
commenced the practice of his profession in Ham- 
ilton, then an inconsiderable village, and was the 
first barrister honored with a silk gown as queen’s 
counsel in Upper Canada. In 1828, he hada 
difficulty with the House of Assembly, by whose 
order he was arrested, but soon afterwards re- 
gained his liberty. In 1830, he was chosen to 
represent the county of Wentworth in the provin- 
cial legislature, and has ever since continued in 
the Canadian parliament. He was for several 
years speaker of the House of Assembly of the 
then province of Upper Canada; and is now 
rime minister and leader in the House of Assem- 
bly. During his speakership, in 1837—38, he 
took the ficld at the head of the militia force of 
Upper Canada, and after the dispersion of the 
iots at Gallows Hill, marched into the Lon- 

on district, to quell the rebellion there. Thence 
he marched at the head of 1600 men to the Cana- 
dian frontier, where he remained the greater part of the winter. 
He was the hero of an affair that caused the greatest sensation 
both in Canada and this country, during that period of intensest 
excitement and trouble, viz., the cutting out and burning of the 
steamer Caroline. The qucen rewarded his active services to the 
government by knighting him on the suppression of the attempted 
revolution. Sir Allan has always been a warm advocate of inter- 
nal improvement, and is fairly entitled to the credit of having in- 
augurated many of those enterprises which tend to the rapid de- 
velopment of the resources of the Canadian provinces. In 1834, 
he procured an act incorporating the London and Gore Railway 
Company, which subsequently changed its name to that of the 
Great Western Company. The rebellion, of course, clouded for 
a time all industrial and commercial movements, but on the res- 
toration of tranquillity, Sir Allan renewed his efforts on behalf ot 
the railroad just mentioned, and of the Grand Trunk line, and 
succeeded in obtaining legislative aid for both. He also zealously 
engaged in plans for the improvement of the navigation of the 
St. Lawrence, and aided materially in forwarding that system of 
canals by which the rapids are avoided and navigation rendered 
speedy and safe. In 1835, he procured an act to incorporate a 
company for the e of securing a railroad communication 
between the western lakes and the St. Lawrence, under the title of 
the Hamilton and Port Dover Railway Company. In fact, Sir 
Allan has been untiring in using his talents and influence in se- 
curing the best interests of Canada. The public appreciation of 
his services was testified last year in a manner which must have 
been highly gratifying to his feclings. His constituents and friends 
united in ing a splendid service of plate, which was pre- 
sented to him with appropriate ceremonies at the hall of the 
Mechanics’ Institution in Hamihon, October 29, 1855. The 
plate was manufactured in London, and consists of twenty-two 
pisces, with a splendid candelabrum as a centre-picce, with the 
liowing inscription :—‘ Presented to Colonel the Honorable Sir 
Allan Napier Macnab, Prime Minis- 
ter of Canada, who has represented 
the city of Hamilton and county of 
Wentworth, in the Parliament of 
Canada, for twenty-five years, by the 
citizens of Hamilton, of all political 
— as an acknowledgment of 
is valuable services and untiring 
efforts in promoting the material in- 
terests of that city and the province 
but more especially for 
important aid he has rendered in 

the construction of the Great West- 
ern Railway, which has conferred the 
most important and lasting benefits 
—moral, fiscal and litical, upon 
Hamilton and upon Canada. 1855.” 
The above inscription is also on one 


Great Western Railway of Canada.” 
Around the base of the candelabrum 
are figures of Justice, Peace and ot 
Truth. Peace holds in her right hand 
on which is inscribed, 
“G. W.R.,” (Great Western Rail- 
way). Each article bears the Macnab 
crest, with the motto, “‘ Timor omnis 
abesto.” This ing demonstra- 
tion on the part of our Canadian 
neighbors to one of their most emi- 
nent public servants, shows that there 
are excopti to the rule that a 
— nds no favor in his native 

, and that 
appreciate his public-spirited efforts 
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STR ALLAN NAPIER MCNABB. 


HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE, CLAVERACK, NEW YORK. 

The handsome buildings of this popular educational institute, 
of which the accompanying engraving presents an accurate repre- 
sentation, are situated in the village of Claverack, Columbia Co., 
N. Y., three miles from the city of Hudson. They are constrnct- 
ed of wood, on the most commodious yet economical plan, and in 
every appointment such as will contribute to the object of their 
erection. The site is an admirable one, being easy of access by 
steamboat and railroad, in the vicinity of a city, yet in the enjoy- 
ment of country influence. Travellers have often remarked that 
the location was made for a literary institution. The enterprise 
was started in the winter of 1854, and the sum of $50,000 pledged ; 
which, under the guidance of a judicious board of trustees during 
the following summer, resulted in this perfect structure. The 
school was advertised to open the following November, under the 
instruction of an able faculty, at the head of whom was the Rev. 
Ira C. Boice, A. M., as ; resident, and William H. Bannister, A. 
M., as principal. The first year has numbered over eight hun- 
dred students, which seems to be only a premonition of its future 
success. Such is a briet sketch of one of the most flourishing 
institutes of learning in the land. The important subject of edu- 
cation commands a full share of public solicitude in the State of 
New York, which boasts not only of an admirable system of free 
schools, but of a large number of colleges, and academics, and in- 
stitutes like the one under notice. ny of them are supported 
wholly or in part by different religious associations. Thus Co- 
lumbia College, formerly “King’s,” in the city of New York, is 
under the direction of Episcopalians, and the Baptists, Presbyte- 
rians, Lutherans and Reformed Church have their theological 
seminaries. The sum of more than $1,900,000 is annually pro- 
vided for purposes of general education, of which $800,000 are 

ised by a State tax. The ample provision, public and private, 
intellectual culture and refinement, leaves nothing to 


SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 
Newton had no enjoyments which were not 
ven as a boy, he never 
ein in the games and amusements of his com- 
panions. We find him making dials, and water- 
clocks, and windmills; and on the. day of the 
eat storm of 1658, when Cromwell was draw- 
his last breath in Whitehall, and Goodwin 
wr his bedside, assuring him that his soul 
was safe, and Bates went soft and sad from room 
to room, and the trees in St. James’s Park were 
uprooted by the tempest, Newton, in his sixteenth 
year, was jumping about in the gale to measure 
the force of the wind. In more advanccd years, 
his amusements were still more severe. When 
weary of his other studies, the differential calcu- 
lus and the i arities of moon, he “ re- 
freshed himself” with chronology and all the 
details of lustrums, Otenatets, and the expedi- 
tion of the Argonauts. He had a perfect horror of 
em G and would have echoed the sentiment of 
is friend Barrow, that it is “‘an ingenious kind 
of nonsense.” He showed his regard for sculp- 
ture when he said of his friend, the Earl of Pem- 
broke, that he was “ a lover of stone dolls.” And 
his opinion of painting is expressed in an anec- 
dote which we do not profess to comprehend, but 
which implies that he considered pictures nothing 
but “dirt.” Love he heeded not; honors he 
sought not; above all things he despised wealth. 
Master of the Mint, money had no charms for 
him. Speculum metal for his reflecting telesco 
was to him the most precious of the metals. Sir 
Isaac thought more of a lens and a prism than of 
all the ingots at the mint and all the diamonds in 
Amsterdam. The bursting of a soap bubble, 
when pursuing his experiments on color, gave 
him more concern than the loss of £20,000 on 
the bursting of the South Sea Bubble. He part- 
ed with his money freely—so freely, indeed, that 
his biographers have regarded it as a proof of 
singular generosity. It was nothing of the kind ; 
it was no more generosity than is the act of the 
r savage who gives away inestimable treasures 
‘or a glass bead or a little bit of mirror. What 
cared he for wealth? He had no interest in hu- 
man life; he had no sublunary pleasures which 
money could purchase, except pippins and red 
streaks. He gave it away to anybody who asked 
for it. In one of his absent fits, he had his pock- 
et picked of over £3000, and suspected a ne 
of the celebrated William Whiston; he made no 
efforts to recover his bank bills, and when asked 
how much he had lost, only replied ‘‘too much.” 
He was so far imposed upon, that he paid £4000 
for an estate in Wiltshire worth only half ot 
that sum; he was told that he might vacate his a in equity 
and he declined the trouble. If he 
, it was only to his frugal buttery » and buy putty 
his lenses for his sister.—Zondon Iilustrated m4 


THE “MOUNTAIN OF THE BELL.” 
A correspondent of the Genesee E list writes to that 

the following description of the bell of a buried convent in Syria. 
“ We are now within two days of Mount Sinai. Our intention 
has been to go directly there; but Dr. Leider and his lady, E 
lish missionaries at Cairo, had strongly advised us to take anoth- 
er direction, and to visit the Gebel Nakous, a mountain near the 
sea, which they assured us no American has ever visited, and 
was very little known, though a interesting. It pre- 
sented on one side a bright cliff, over two hundred feet in height, 
while on the other was a sloping talus of fine, glistening sand 
reaching nearly to the summit. y years since, it was found 
under certain circumstances to emit a sound, which the Bedouins 
in their love of the wonderful, attributed to the tolling of the bell 
of a convent buried beneath the long slope of sand, and thus their 
name of ‘ Gebel Nakous,’ or, ‘Mountain of the Bell.’ We pro- 
ceeded at once on our arrival to seek the phenomenon, and were 
not long in suspense. Ascending the hill as we were directed by 
our friends at Cairo, at length we caught a sound as of music 
rising and falling in successive cadence; but for a long time it 
was impossible to tell from whence it came. It was all on near- 
ly the same key, but differed much in intensity. At times it 
was low, trembling and even mournful, like the wind, and we held 
our breath to catch it. Then it increased to the sweet, mellow 
tones of a flute, and finally underwent a rapid change to the pow- 
erful vibrations of a huge organ, pealing tremendously, until 
everything around seemed to be imbued with it, and the whole 
mountain to tremble. It was indeed awe-striking, for it could be 
traced to no quarter; but seemed now to proceed from the air, 
now from the mountain, and then 
even from within our very selves. 


HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE, AT CLAVERACK, NEW YORK. 


An occasional peal reaehed those be- 
low, but the full effect was only real- 
ized on the bank itself. This led me 
to seek there the solution of the 
nomenon, and I at le found it to 
my full satisfaction. noticed that 
the music and the flowing of the sand 
were simultaneous, and that when a 
foot was withdrawn from the land, 
the sand which gradually flowed in 
to fill the depression, was accompa- 
nied by the first sound which I have 
* mentioned, low and uncertain, As 
~ the current grew larger, it in 
to a clear, isthe aioe. like that 
caused by a flame of hydrogen gas 
sing through a glass tube, while a 
mass sct in motion gave rise to 
a sound which I can only compare 
to the most powerful tones of an or- 
gan. Examination seemed to show 
that the whole was caused by the par- 
ticles of sand, highly heated by the 
sun, slipping over and past each otb- 
er. In the shade the thing was 
scarcely, if at all, discernible, and 
was much duller on the parts which 
had already been moved.” ~ 


Brutality is an inclination to anger 
and coarseness ; irresolution, a fear to 
belleving ; and perplanioy, 100" 

ving ; perplexity is « 
less and unquiet irresolution.— Vau- 
venargues. 
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f nguished of our Canadian neighbors. 
was born about the beginning of the present cen- o ; 
tury, and is now, as his appearance shows, enjoy- = Ws; Oa 
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THE LATE ROBERT DURIVAGE. 

When death strikes down one from our midst whose moral 
character has been clouded by reproach, and whose career has been 
shortened, perhaps, by his own folly and indiscretion, however 
much the affections of the heart may be wounded, we do not like 
to recall and linger over the bereavement. A consciousness that 
the departure of the loved one was, perhaps, for the best, in res- 
pect to his removal from temptations against which he was not 
strong, will cloud the recollections and sadden the memory of the 
dearest ties. But when those are taken from us, the daily beauty 
of whose character and life was little less than a walking example 
of purity, then it is that the heart indulges unrestrained in the 
luxury of grief. It was our fortune to know and to admire him 
whose name heads this hasty reference. Though but twenty-five 
years of age, Mr. Durivage had given evidence of a maturity of 
* taste and remarkable proficiency in both art and literature. With 
a quick and subtle appreciation of the beautiful, he coupled an 
originality of conception and power of execution that gave bril- 
liant promise. An early adept and proficient in all athlctic sports, 
he yet uncomplainingly submitted to the results of a violent fever 
which long since entirely deprived him of the use of his right arm ; 
patiently and resignedly applying himself, until, with his left, he 
had once more reached his original capacity for drawing, painting 
and writing. Though modesty had withheld his name from the 
public, the productions of his pen have often afforded delight to 
the refined and critical. Thus much the most casual observer 
might have known of him, but the sweetness of his domestic char- 
acter, the gentle, uncomplaining patience of his endurance of phy- 
sical suffering, the genial sunshine of his agreeable presence,— 
these were matters that his personal friends alone could appreciate. 
Let the natural grief for the loss of such be tempered by the 
beautiful and consoling promises of Christianity, and that Divine 
confidence which surpasses all other hope. Mr. Durivage was the 
youngest of four brothers; the three elder now living are well 
known in our literature, the oldest of whom—Francis A. Duri- 
vage—is our own much esteemed associate in these columns. 


P. T. BARNUM. 

We learn from the press generally, that this well known indi- 
vidual has sustained a most severe and entire reverse of pecuniary 
fortune ; and from a millionaire, has come to be “entirely ruined,” 
to quote the words of others. We have observed, also, with fvel- 
ings of regret, how ready the press, with few exceptions, has been 
to herald the fact with a sort of relish and satisfaction, that evinces 
a secret delight. Mr. Barnum found friends enough—fawning 
sycophants and flatterers—when he was at the top of Fortune’s 
wheel; but judging from the expression of sentiment just now so 
prevalent, none are so poor as to do him homage. Such, alas, is 
human nature! We have said in these columns some hard things, 
we can well remember, concerning the famous showman ; but now 
that his star is clouded, God forbid that we should reflect upon 
him. Possessed of a thorough business capacity, great application 
and perseverance, a large knowledge of human nature, and, we 
believe, real commercial integrity, there is little doubt, if health 
and life are spared to him, but that he will rapidly regain the for- 
tune he has lost; and the good traits which are in him, will but 
glow the brighter for the trial tests he has encountered. 


> 


BPLINTERS. 


.++. The “Conflagration of Moscow”’ is still a popular exhi- 
bition. It keeps burning, and wont be put out. 
.++. Major Ben: Perley Poore has been lecturing lately at 
Washington on “ Foreign Travel ”—a grand subject for him. 
.... Gen. Santa Anna is residing about four leagues from 
Carthagena. He is busy in agricultural improvements. 
.. The diaries of the late Samuel Rogers, soon to be pub- 
lished, will be most entertaining volumes. 
++. The poultry fever is still raging in England. One fancier 
lately gave five hundred dollars for a brace of biddies. 
. The English papers have been using very threatening 


. Madame George Sand has been telling the French public 


how she dressed like « man when she was a gitl. 
. They have been making a big gun in England, which will 

throw | & 302 pound shot five miles. 

+». A man lately died in England whose will occupied 386 
chancery folios. His name was Cubitt, and he owned a million. 

-++. The pine woods at the Gulf of Mexico are the very place 
for the chills and fever. We'd like ’em “ with the chill off.” 

..+. Peter Rizen, 102 years old, lately died in Ohio. He had 
been married four times, which accounts for his longevity. 


sees There are eight Congregational churches in the city of 


New York, with about 1050 communicants. 
. Rev. Dr. Tyng’s society, New York, have contributed 
more than $77,000 for religious purposes last year. 
... A dry goods dealer in Baltimore has been cheating his 
customers. His yardstick was a quarter of an inch too long! 
.. In Demerara every one is an “esquire” who wears shoes 
and stockings. Gentility is a “‘quare ” thing. 
. The lower branch of the Nebraska legislature hug voted 
to bo Where’s Lucy Stone ? 


reaped s golden harvest for their notes. 


CULTURE OF FISHES. 

The cultivation of fishes is attracting much attention, and de- 
servedly, in France, as a means of increasing the amount of food 
for the million at a very low figure. A few years ago nobody 
thought of breeding fishies, and now the whole world is talking 
about it. The culture of fishes owes its origin to a humble, but 
very intelligent man, John Remy, a French fisherman, an unedu- 
cated man, without any instructor, adviser, or patron, who suc- 
ceeded by dint of penetration and perseverance in conducting the 
problem of raising fishes to an almost complete solution. Mr. 
Milne Edwards, in his report on this science to the Academy of 
Sciences, declares that Remy, with his co-laborer, Gehin, has the 
merit of having “ created a new industry in France.” Mr. Geoffrey 
St. Hilaire, the great naturalist, did not hesitate to pronounce the 
humble fisherman of the Vosges, one of the “benefactors of his 
country.” Yet this man died in a condition bordering on destitu- 
tion, leaving a widow, four daughters, and two sons unprovided 
for. A subscription has recently been opened for their relief. 

A paper from the United States patent office, published in the 
National Intelligencer, suggests that many new varieties of fishes 
might easily be introduced into the waters of this country, by 
means of transferring the spawn from one locality to another. 
The Mallet of the Garonne, and also the Sardine, might be valu- 
able in the Potomac. The Golden Carp, now tolerably abundant 
in the Hudson, was accidentally introduced by the breaking away 
ofadam. Since the opening of a communication between the 
Hudson and Lake Erie, Eels and some other kinds of fish, previ- 
ously unknown to the waters of the lake, have made their appear- 
ance there. It is suggested that officers of the navy, employed in 
foreign service, might receive instructions to collect varieties of 
foreign fish. Fishes are among the most bountiful provisions of 
Providence for our support; they require no feeding, they multi- 
ply spontaneously, they are highly nutritious, and possess a variety 
of flavor. How deep a debt of gratitude does the Yankee owe for 
the institution of the Cod-fish. It is not only transmutable into 
bone and muscle, but the occupation of catching it trains up a 
hardy race of gallant seamen. We have an especial regard for 
the Mackerel also, and never see a pink-sterned schooner without 
a thrill of respect. And what would life be worth without oysters ? 
And does not the mouth water at the very mention of trout? No 
one that has never drawn from its native element, one of these 
delicious fish, with “a line as delicate as the finest hair from the 
tresses of a mountain sylph,” can forget the enthusiasm with 
which he beheld the silver rain falling from the spotted side of his 
glittering victim, as he wavered from the sharp Limerick. Talk 
of the ambrosia of the Olympian deities—of the manna and quails 
of the Israelites ; talk of Ortalans and Perigord pies—why, they 
are poor and tasteless in comparison to a trout fresh caught in a 
silver stream of the granite hills. Earth holds no luxury like it. 
Let us, then, cultivate fish by all means—we cannot have too 
many varieties in our abounding waters. 

“No Cross—no Crown.”—The beautiful story under this 
title we publish in the present number, was probably the very last 
effort of its gifted and lamented writer, Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz. 
We received it from her only one week before a telegraphic 
despatch to her friends in this city announced her sudden death. 
By this sad event, the literature of this country has lost one of its 
brightest ornaments, and a large family circle the dearest of its 
members. There is a strangely prophetic spirit in this sketch, 
which will now be noted with melancholy interest. 


—¢ 


REMARKABLE CHILDREN.—There are now on exhibition, in 
Howard Street, two children, a boy and a girl, who are certainly 
singular phenomena. Both are well formed, active and intelli- 
gent; and yet the girl, aged 10 years, weighs but ten pounds, and 
the boy of six, nine pounds. The latter was born at Framingham, 
and the former at Weston, in this State. The parents are good 
sized people, and the size of the children is one of those freaks of 
nature which cannot be accounted for. 


> 


“Tue Prisoner’s Frienp.”—This excellent monthly con- 
tinues to improve in the hands of its indefatigable proprietor and 
editor, Rev. Charles Spear. A paper in the February number, 
entitled “ Labors of the Editor,” exhibiting the various duties he 
has assumed for the accomplishment of the great object of his life 
—the prevention of crime—deserves to be read by every thought- 
ful man. 


> 


sell the nine volumes of the Picror1aL, bound 
in uniform style, in full gilt, with illumined title-pages and indexes, 
perfect from the commencement of the work, for $2 per volume, 
or $18 for the set. An invaluable addition to the library of any 


family. 


EconomicaL.—There is an editor in Wisconsin who writes his 
“leaders ”’ with stolen chalk on the sole of his boot. While the: 
boys are setting up his manuscript he goes barefoot. He puts his 
whole sole into his business. 


4 > 
+ 


Tue Srortsman’s us twenty-five cents, 
and receive this centre-table ornament, elegantly illustrated, by 
return of mail. To young persons studying drawing, it is indis- 
pensable ; and is a beautiful pictorial gem for all. 


A surtaBLe Matca.—When Mr. Oxley, the butcher, mar- 
ried Giuletta Revelli, the opera-dancer, it was remarked that 
“mutton and capers” always go together. 


on steve down cast, they call patent 
scythes, warranted to cut without whiskey. 


VIEW OF BOSTON. 

We are confident that all who examine the fine original design 
by Mr. Hill, which occupies the whole of pages 184 and 185 of the 
present number, and gives a bird’s-eye view of Boston, as seen 
from the State House, looking southeast, will acknowledge that 
our mention of it in the last number was not unmerited. In 
fidelity, spirit and pictorial effect, it is a complete success. Instead 
of a confused mass of roofs and chimneys blended in one mass ot 
shadow or confounded in a sea of light, our artist, by a happy dis- 
tribution of light and shade, and by graceful and characteristie 
touches, has given prominence to every feature of interest, and 
rendering every point readily recognizable. The house which 
stands at the angle, touching the foreground of the picture, is the 
residence of Professor Ticknor. Following down the line of Park 
Street, on which it fronts, we reach Park Street Church, with its 
towering steeple. The other side of the angle, with distinct 
sketches of the houses in Beacon Street, brings us to the Boston 
Atheneum. Casting the eye to the left, we see the tower of the 
new Baptist Church, and below it the Swedenborgian Church. 
To the left of the Baptist Church, we have a glimpse of the tower 
of Brattle Street Church, and to the right of it, we notice Faneuil 
Hall, the old Cradle of Liberty, distinguished by its cupola, and 
Quincy Market House, indicated by the dome. The new granite 
stores on Commercial Street are shown. The right hand corner 
of the picture is occupied by a portion of the Common, with the 
noble old trees as they appear in the leafy garniture of June. Now 
if we raise the eye to the line of buildings which appear above the 
trees, commencing on the right, we shall see, in succession, the 
Masonic Hall, St. Paul’s Church, Mr. Simmons’s house, the open- 
ing of Winter Street, the Music Hall, Montgomery Hall, our 
publishing office, the Tremont Temple, tower of the King’s Chapel 
and the Boston Museum. Rising above and back of the Tremont 
Temple, we behold the venerable spire of the Old South Church. 
Above the Boston Museum, is the tower of the old State House, 
and on the right of this tower, defined against the water, stands 
the dome of the Custom House. The spire to the right of Park 
Street, is that of Summer Street Church. It will be easy, from 
these landmarks, to distinguish other buildings, streets and promi- 
nent places. The wharves are clearly drawn—Commercial Wharf 
being on the extreme left. Intersected by the church tower on 
the left, is East Boston, with its shipyards and wharves, and on 
the right, South Boston curves out into the bay. The sweep of 
the New York central rail, as it enters the city, is accurately 
delineated. Fort Independence rises just above our office. The 
islands in the bay—Apple Island, Rainsford’s Island, Deer Island, 
ete.,—are accurately located, as a glance at a chart will show. 
Far on the left, looms dimly, the outline of Nahant, the boldest 
peninsula that makes out from our shore. What changes have 
taken place in the scene before us in little more than two centu- 
ries! Little did the Rev. Mr. Blackstone deem that his “farm” 
would so soon become the site of the second city in size and wealth 
of a mighty and independent empire, whose progress would be the 
marvel of the world. 


A sorry Casz.—Dan Marble used to tell a story of a Yankee 
tailor who dunned a man for the amount of his bill. The man 
said he was “sorry, very sorry indeed that he couldn’t pay it.” 
“Well,” said the tailor, “I took you fora man that would be 
sorry, but if you are sorrier than I am, I’ll knock under.” 

MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Southgate, Mr. George D. Allen, of Key West, Fila., 
to Miss Frances E. Wilkins; by Kev. Mr. Bannister. Mr. James H. Keed to 
Sine Mary Livingston ; by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. John L. Williams to Miss 
Elizabeth Reily ; Hiram Emerson, Esq. to Miss Ellen W. Harwood.—At Rox- 
bury, by Rev. Mr. Bilis, Mr. Pickering Atwell to Miss Adeline Prentice.—At 
Charlestown, by Kev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. James Robertson to Miss Mary Ann 
Atherton.—At Cambridge, by Rev. Dr. Lowell, Mr. Thomas H. Greenville to 
Mias Eliza C. Ridgway. both of Boston.—At Winchester, by Rev. Mr. Taylor, 
Mr. Francis F. Leslie to Miss Sarah J. Russell, of Woburn.— At Danvers, by 
Rev. Mr. Fletcher, Mr. Alphonso Sandford to Miss Eveline P. Morse, both of 
aang: —At Lowell. by Rev. Mr. Eddy, Mr. Samuel P. Kneeland, of St. Johns- 
Vt., to Miss Martha J. Spaulding.— At Newburyport, by Rev. Dr. Dim- 
maick’ Mr Mr. George W. Austin to Miss Linale Wight. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mrs. Joanna Graham, 110: Mrs. Emma J. K. Stone, 37; Mrs. 

Miranda M. Whipple, 25; Mr. David W. Horton ; Miss Evelina M. Busweil, 16; 
Mrs. Betsey H. Blackington. 38; Widow Margaret Hall Vose, 46: Mrs. Lucy 
Ellis Abrams, 72; Mr. George Bicknell, 41.—At Cambridge, ‘Mrs. Harriet L. 
Hovey, 41.—At Chelsea, Mr. Henry 8. Macon, 21.—At Cambridgeport, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Kennedy, 86.—At West Dedham, Levi Sawin, Esq., a sol ier of the 
Revolution, 96.—At Saugus, Mr. Francis Fiske, 86.—At Brookline, Mr. Edward 
F. Weld, ai. —At Dedham, Widow Martha May Ellis, 88.—At South Reading, 
Mr. Be in Emerson, 78.—At Salem. Mr. Charles 'W. Ball, 27; Mrs. Hannah 
Brown. j Widow Lydia Leach, = Miss Caroli Hans 18: Widow 
Mary R » 86.— Mr. John G. Lawrence, 52.—At Kandolph, 
Dea. Wales Thayer, bi. ar) New Bedford, Frederick Bryant, Esq., 52. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial. 
TO A PAIR OF EYES. 


© turn those radiant eyes away ! 

Though tenderly their radiance beams, 
I tremble ‘neath each sunny ray, 

So fearfuliy, and dream such dreams, 
That I am half inclined to be 
Persuaded that I—must not see! 


To meet that earnest, thrilling gaze, 
So full of heaven, I may not dare! 
For 0, another met its blaze, 
And lost his best affections there! . 
By all that’s pure, and bright, and fair, 
I'll only give thee prayer for prayer: 


Then turn from me your starry light! 
I must not its fall radiance greet, 
Far better gaze on starless night! 
For O, I feel ‘twere death to meet, 
And worse than death, the misery 
Of looking, loving, hopelessly ! H. 


[Wn 
THE UNFORTUNATE WEAKNESS. 


BY EMILY Rk. PAGE. 


Gay, good-natured, fashionable Harry Morely—loving his gen- 
tle wife with all the ardor of his too susceptible nature, and, after 
eight years of wedded life, still continuing to pay her the same 
delicate gallantries and little endearing attentions, as during the 
tender, delicious days of courtship—had yet, sooth to say, become 
sorely enamored of the brilliant dark eyes and commanding ways 
of the wife of his nearest neighbor and intimate friend—one Horace 
Karp—whose house stood contiguous to his own, and in whose 
pleasant parlors, at the card-table or around the social grate, him- 
self and sweet Mrs. Morely were frequent and welcome guests. 

Evening after evening, which had formerly been devoted to his 
business or at the club, found the fascinated Harry and his unsus- 
pecting wife at the fireside of the Karps. Innocent Mrs. Morely 
remarked the change—congratulating herself that her sometimes 
recreant lord had become charmingly domestic—and rightly at- 
tributing it to the rare attractions next door, she sedulously culti- 
vated the acquaintance of the Karps (even to the renunciation of 
other and long attached friends, who, she reflected in extenuation, 
had never been able to exert so happy an influence over her society- 
loving husband) ; at first, it is true, from an impulse nearly akin 
to gratitude, for their kindly turning of Harry’s social propensities 
nearer to the home channel, but at length, from a sentiment of 
real admiration and tenderness towards her beautiful neighbor. 

These advances the amiable Mrs. Karp was in no wise loth, not 
only to meet, but to return twofold, and as a very natural result, 
the merely friendly relations of the two ladies were exchanged for 
those of the warmest intimacy and confidence. Nothing could 
exceed their mutual devotion and reliance upon each other. No 
new feature in dress was adopted—no new music or reading matter 
was sclected—no new arrangement in the domestic economy car- 
ried forward—no engagement, important or trivial, entered upon 
by either, without first consulting the judgment of the other. 

As this amicable intercourse progressed, it was further encour- 
aged by their indulgent lords, who, at their suggestion, caused to 
be constracted a narrow covered balcony, which, spanning the 
yard be'ow, and extending from house to house, connected the 
ladies’ private chambers. Thus they became accessible to each 
other at all hours of the day, and in all states of the weather; and 
the light trip of slippered feet and rustle of female attire was, by 
no means, rare in the little gothic corridor, which the ladies play- 
fully, and not incorrectly, termed their “clasp.” 

Bat in all this harmony, communion and unity between the 
ladies of the respective establishments, the gentlemen in truth were 
not a whit behind them—Harry and Horace being invariably hand 
in glove—maintaining warm fellowship, and in all cases of mo- 
ment, consulting and abiding each other’s judgment, much in the 
style of the weaker vessels. Indeed, it is but due to Harry to say 
that his devoted attachment to his friend was chiefly instrumental 
in alluring him to that locality, and was at first the entire cause of 
his own abandonment of clubs and convivial parties, to which 
Horace fortunately was little addicted. 

For a time in fact his friend, and not his friend’s wife, proved 
the magnet and monopolizer of his leisure hours; but gradually, 
as the serene brilliancy and calm, queenlike grace of the beautiful 
Mrs. Karp stole in upon his consciousness, the fervor and enthusi- 
asm of his regard became unconsciously transferred from host to 
hostess, and his accustomed ¢vening visits were, imperceptibly 
even to himself, directed towards another object. Yet so slowly 
and gradually, little by little, the change had moulded itself into 
form, that he was scarcely conscious of its ¢xistence, until its 
bewildering meshes had closed around him. 

Dangerous position, to be sure; and yet to sec her, to hear her, 
to sit night by night in the presence of so magnificent, so peerless 
a woman, without admiring and rendering her homage, must re- 
quire a less impressible heart than Harry pessessed ; for, in fact, if 
Harry had a weakness (and in confidence, dear reader, we frankly 
confess he was by no means more free from them than mankind 
in general), that weakness was for a beautiful, refined, intellectual 
woman. 

And such was Mrs. Karp. Lofty—imperial, even—yet temper- 
ing her unconscious majesty of manner with an inexpressible 
sweetness, which attracted, where the calm dignity of her bearing 
might have awed. She spoke, too, with peculiar grace—nay, 
with rare superiority of speech. In her conversation, of whatever 
order, zhe never descended, even in uttering a trivial thing; she 


rather exalted everything to her own high standard. From her 
mouth the commonest commonplace came forth elevated. 

Often and often, in the secrecy of his heart, did our capti- 
vated Harry contrast the dazzling, glorious woman with the ten- 
der, childlike being who leaned upon his love, and ministered to 
his happiness, charming everything into sunshine with her quiet 
hands ; and, to his honor be it said, his lovely Margaret never suf- 
fered by the comparison. He cherished her in his inmost heart, 
as the very core and centre of his existence—feeling that she was 
not formed to claim the homage or reverence of the world, but 
that her gentle, trusting spirit pleaded for the wings of love to be 
folded warmly about her. And their brooding tenderness was 
never lifted away. His heart was truc to its allegiance ; but still, 
this feverish dream of adoration bade him bow down and worship 
at a forbidden shrine. 

Foolish Harry! blind Harry! that he could not see a little way 
along the opening track of the fatare! But the enchantment was 
upon him, and at length to such a point did his infatuation carry 
him, that one fair morning, after having (in pursuit of his office, 
which oddly eluded him at every turn!) rushed hurriedly up and 
down innumerable streets, which, by some strange fate, invariably 
diverged into the identical one upon which were situated his own 
and his friend’s familiar domicil, he found himself in the elegant 
parlor of Mrs. Karp, face to face with its regal mistress, and stam- 
mering forth a vehement, almost violent request for the pleasure 
of her company in an evening promenade, which Mrs. Karp, with- 
out a moment’s hesitation, and as if unconscious of the least im- 
propriety, accepted. Harry departed in ecstasy and amazement 
at the success of what, had he been in a reasonable mood, would 
have appeared, after a little cool reflection, an act of gross audacity. 
In his present state of mind, however, he did not realize the ex- 
tent of his boldness, and therefore passed the day in self-congratu- 
lations and delightful anticipations of the approaching evening. 

Blissful exclusivencss! Harry felt that he was unworthy so 
much honor—so much happiness! It seemed like a dizzy, delicious 
dream ; he was scarcely sure of anything. “And when he arose from 
dinner, still in doubt, he stopped to kiss Margaret’s sunny forehead 
twice with unwonted fervor—the better to assure himself of her 
matcriality, and the reality of his own existence. 

Would this have become necessary had he known that, treading 
close upon the heels of his morning call—upon the success of 
which he was then involuntarily pluming himsclf—even before the 
echo of his receding steps had died away in the hall, there was the 
sound of a springy, graceful tread in the hanging corridor that 
united the two establishments, and thereafter for a full hour the 
respective ladies thereof were closely closeted together ? 

Surely, a mighty film would have been removed from his dis- 
torted vision could he have caught their concluding words, “ Ah, 
never fear, Margaret, you will carry it out bravely, I am con- 
vinced ; you shall wear my velvets, which are quite unmistakable, 
you know, and with that heavy veil, you yourself would not be 
able to detect the deception.” 

“‘ But we are so unlike, Mrs. Karp!” 

“Not so fearfully, I hope,” returned Mrs. K., with a smile; 
“ however, it is possible to remedy even that. Come in and take 
tea with me, and I can perhaps instruct you a little in the matter 
of your new identity. But come early, pray; you are to be quite 
dressed and ready at seven—that’s the hour, remember. Then, 
when you return, here is our convenient little corridor, through 
which you can slip to your chamber, and be fast asleep, to appear- 
ance, before he will be able to join yeu. Ah, it is no doubt all a 
planned joke between Horace and Mr. Morely; but we will teach 
them the folly of attempting to overreach us ladies, who have 
keener wits.” 

Would Harry’s secret congratulations have been so long and 
loud could any chance have revealed to him this wicked plot ? 
But chance being unpropitious to any such revelation, poor Harry 
continued in profound ignorance of the snare preparing for his 
unwary feet. True, he found his table deserted at the tea hour, 
and after much inquiry—as the time waxcd late, and no one knew 
anything of the mistress, except that she had gonc out—he was 
forced to swallow his muffins and chocolate in solitude. But 
what relation could that have to his purposes for the evening ? 
None, certainly. It was a little odd though, that she had gone 
out to tea, since she had not mentioned any such intention at din- 
ner, as her usual custom was, nor even apprized the servants, as 
her invariable practice was—but doubtless she had been making 
calls, and fallen upon some friends who pressed her to spend a 
social afternoon. It was very proper ; indeed, it was quite a relief 
—for had she been there, her sweet, pleading eyes would have 
been sure to ask in the most irresistible language for an account of 
his evening’s absence ; and then he must have deceived her, since 
it would have been awkward to confess the truth. So, brushing 
his hat carefully, and adjusting his gloves, he walked down stairs 
and repaired, with some assurance, to the house next door. 

Whether he would have ventured upon this step had he known 
its master to be at a nearer distance than three thousand miles of 
railway, is a question we fear he could not have answered with an 
unshrinking affirmative ; but as we have no means of knowing, we 
will not urge our convictions. A servant showed him to an ante- 
room, and after one, two, three, four minutes’ impatient waiting, 
the lady appeared, attired in full promenade costume, and with a 
gracious bow, apologized most charmingly for her delay. 

O, proud felicity! As they descended to the street, the hand of 
his queenly companion rested on his arm! This was a condescen- 
sion he had scarcely dared to dream of, and unconsciously his 
step assumed a firmer tone, and the mists of his miserable self- 
distrust began to vanish. As they passed under the favoring 
light of a friendly lamp, he turned to feast his eyes upon the sur- 
passing beauty and spirit of that expressive face, and—had she been 


any other than the lofty woman she was, permitting no approaches 
or familiarity—he felt that he should have suggested the removal 
of that odious veil—but, rather than incur a breath of reproof 
from those beautiful lips, he would have scen her hidden behind 
the impenetrability of a thousand veils—and so the impertinent 
gauze was suffered to obscure the light of that superb face, and 
Harry was forced to content himself to listen, without beholding, 
as they walked on, slowly on, in the tender flood of moonlight, 
until at length the forest of thick branches darkly defined against 
the clear sky, announced the pleasant neighborhood of the Common. 

Here they paused, and Harry inwardly worshipped the delicious 
voice which seemed to come more rich and thrilling through the 
impeding veil.. He blessed the veil as fervently now as he had 
before condemned it. But perhaps it was not this that lent to the 
voice its new and rippling softness. There was a strange sim- 
plicity and sweetness in all her remarks to-night, which he had 
never befor: observed. He thought he detected a shade less of 
stateliness in her bearing, and once or twice there was a vague 
surmise that the elegant repose of her manner was slightly ruffled. 
But did not all this contribute to render her more charming? Did 
it not break down the barrier of her impenetrability, and serve to 
bring her nearer so him * 

O, Harry, Harry, beware! This moment your feet are in the 
path of the tempter! Have you no more regard for your faithfal 
Margaret ’—no more respect for yourself, or your absent friend, 
than thus to be making fine speeches by moonlight to the wife of 
his bosom? Fie, fie, Harry Morely! But what is that glittering 
object in his hand? Let us come nearer. A delicate Geneva 
watch, of rare device and curious workmanship, which he places 
gracefully in the dainty palm of the lady’s lilac kid! She had 
deigned to admire its exquisite finish as he consulted it at her re- 
quest—and what less could his gallantry impose than to beg her 
acceptance of the elegant trifle? True, it would be necessary to 
account for its absence to his observing Margaret—but some plau- 
sible fabrication must serve his present turn; and he could soon 
replace it by one of similar appearance—so the two retraced their 
steps, even more slowly than they had come—one at least feeling 
that above his present bliss, he should be content to know that 
there was nothing, absolutely nothing, in store for him! 

What he said, we will not repeat—save that, overcome by the 
occasion, and betrayed into unguarded tenderness by the dreamy 
beauty of the scene, he expressed in very ardent terms, his secret 
admiration for the lady upon hisarm! Was it not a little remark- 
able that the calm, impressive Mrs. Karp, who by her tranquil 
dignity had always repelled even the idea of familiarity, should 
thus listen—thus encourage costly gifts from a gentleman not her 
husband? At another time it might have seemed incredible to 
Harry himself; but that it did not now strike him as inconsistent, 
appeared from the fact that, as he bade her good night, he took 
the additional liberty of pressing the charming hand which he 
released from his arm ! 

He did not hear the musical “‘ What success, Margaret ?”’ as the 
lady gained the top of the stairs, nor yet the flying feet in the cor- 
ridor over his head, as he strode up to the side-door and applied 
the latch-key! No; he passed up stairs, entered the parlor, and 
finding it vacant, tarried a little to shut off the gas and enjoy the 
genial heat of the open register, and then retired to his chamber, 
where Margaret lay sleeping softly, with a sweet flush on her face. 
Did not his conscience whisper that he had done her wrong? Per- 
haps so; for he parted the hair on her fair forehead, and kissed 
her fondly, murmuring, “ Dear Margaret.” 

Very early in the morning, while Harry was yet dreaming—per- 
haps of the star, in the light of whose lustre he had so lately 
walked—there were little tripping bare feet in the breakfast parlor, 
and a light finger laid restrainingly on the busy pendulum of the 
mantel clock; then the bare feet pattered over the carpet again, 
and Margaret stole stilly back to her pillow. 

Three, four hours afterwards, as Harry had just completed 
cozy breakfast and was preparing to go ont, the pleasant voice of 
his wife detained him : 

“ Stay a minute, Harry ; give me the time before you go, please. 
I'll set the clock in motion ; it is stopped just on the hour of three, 
you see.” 

Harry paused confusedly, clapped his hand upon the empty 
watch-fob, and then, as if strack by a sudden recollection, replied : 

“ Ah, I remember; the springs had got dall, and I left it last 
night at Ball’s, to be repaired.” 

“Indeed! Isn’t this your watch, Harry ?” exclaimed his wife, 
quietly drawing the condemning jewel from the folds of her dress. 

“ When !—how !—where! You were asleep last night—did Mrs. 
Karp send it into you this morning ?” 

“ Mrs. Karp?” 

Harry was scarlet. 

“Where did you get the watch, Margaret ?” he faltered. 

“Didn’t you place it in my hands last night, and desire me to 
keep it as a slight token of your admiration 1” 

“In your hand ?” 

“ Certainly ; to what other Indy would you be at liberty to make 
so valuable a present ?” 

Harry was dumb. Could he have been so deceived? Was it, 
then, his own little Margaret? And (O, most humiliating!) did 
she know all t—and had she been compelled to listen to his impru- 
dent confession of admiration for another ? 

It was long ere he could realize the extent to which, by his own 
folly, he had committed himself; but then, with his sweet, forgiv- 
ing Margaret’s face upturned to his, grown ten times dearer and 
more beautiful than ever, he made a vow never again to yield to 
his peculiar weakness, or cast an admiring eye upon another Mrs. 
Karp, however elegant or gifted she might be. This vow he never 
violated. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE,. ‘ 
The popularity of the Mormon delusion is npen the wane in 
England. —— Col. Cumming, the superintendent of Indian affairs, 
had his mule stolen at Fort Clark, by a party of Indians, which 
very much disgusted the colonel, as he had expended much breath 
in lauding their honesty.-—— There is a lady in Maysville who 
has recently eaten $300 worth of opium. —— The wild rice of the 
swamps in “Minnesota produced an abundant crop last year, and 
upon this myriads of ducks and geese fatted until the water froze 
up. The Indians also made great use of wild rice. It has been 
sown in Connecticut, and produces well. ——~ The American Colo- 
nization Society has finally cleared itself of debt. It began last 
year with an incumbrance of $32,000, but has shaken it off. —— In- 
dia rabber balloons are produced by blowing up a bit of rubber 
that has been boiled in water for an hour or two.——A late 
French writer says, that the Bostonians are much like his own 
countrymen, polite, courteous and lovers of frogs; and that they 
have a pond in the middle of a public garden, which is kept for 
the purpose of supplying the city with these animals !—— Small 
pox is said to be prevailing extensively in Richmond, Va., there 
being about fifty cases in the hospital, and from two to three hun- 
dred in private families. —— The duration of human life through- 
out the world is 33 years. One quarter die at the age of seven 
years ; one half before reaching seventeen. Judge Stuart, tried 
and acquitted of bribery in New York, recently, has resigned. —— A 
verdict of $4000 has been brought against the Hudson Railroad 
Company, for causing the death of the husband of Caroline John- 
son, in West Street, New York, in August, 1855. Miss Alice 
Wilkinson was hung in a paper mi'l at Lockport, Michigan, the 
scarf she wore round her being caught in a shaft. —— At the 
recent anniversary festival of the Burns Association, in Cincinnati, 
Mr. Kennedy, of Oxford, Ohio, presented to the society a shep- 
herd’s pipe once owned by Barns, and upon which the poet had 
often played to his “sweet Highland Mary.” —— A gentleman of 
Wheeling purchased two lots in Muscatine, two or three years since, 
for which he paid $200, and recently sold them for the sum of 
$10,000. The Baltimore Patriot says: “A female named 
Sarah Johnson died in that city, at the advanced age of one hun- 
dred and twenty years! She must certainly have been the ‘ oldest 
inhabitant,’ not only of the city, but of the State.”—— A grand 
temperance banquet is to be given to John B. Gough, the apostle 
of temperance, at Niblo’s, on the 14th of July. ——The Peru 
Sentinel states that a subscription has been started in that city, 
with a view to a joint stock company, for the purpose of construct- 
ing a bridge across the Illinois River, and that on the first day 
$3000 was subscribed. —— It is thought that the Kinney and 
Walker expeditions will soon bring forward the question of the 
annexation of Central America to the United States. —— A most 
singular and amusing occurrence took place near Cochranville, 
Pa., a few weeks since. A Mr. Bachtell, from Medina, Ohio, was 
introduced to a Miss Duquet, of Chatham, Chester county, about 
four o’clock on the afternoon of the 16th ult., and married her 
within three hours afterwards. The Pictou (N. S.) Morning 
Chronicle announces that the government has decided upon locat- 
ing the railroad from Halifax to Pictou at an early day. The 
Springfield Republican says there is a woman in the house of cor- 
rection, in that city, who was in the habit, before her incarceration, 
of stupefying her infant, fourteen months old, with rum, in order 
to leave it for the performance of a day’s work abroad. —— There 
are 33 newly formed military companies in the State of Maine, 
besides 77 organized—making the aggregate volunteer force of the 
State about 4000 men. —— A good housewife should not be a per- 
son of “one idea,” but should be equally familiar with the flower 
garden and the flour barrel; and though her lesson should be to 
lessen expense, yet the scent of a fine rose should not be less val- 
ued than the cent in the till. ——— At Milwaukie, in Wisconsin, 
57,000,000 feet of lumber, 16,000,000 shingles, and 16,000,000 feet 
of lath, were received by the lake last year. Nearly 3,000,000 
bushels of wheat, and 6,500,000 bricks were exported. —— The 
policemen of Buffalo are required to wear a uniform cap, and the 
word “police,” and the number by which each one is designated, 
attached in front. —— It is estimated that in a single province of 
China alone, one million persons have been killed in battle, starved, 
or executed, since the rebellion commenced. 
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Rexigron rx San Francisco.—The Roman Catholics have 
been in the country since 1769, or about that time, and have now 
the most expensive, commodious and magnificent church edifice 
of which San Francisco can boast. Of Presbyterian and Congre- 
gational churches there are cight in San Francisco. There are 
two Baptist churches, two Episcopal, five Methodist Episcopal, 
and a Unitarian church ; there are also two Jewish houses of wor- 
ship, and a few small congregations of precarious existence. 


+ 


Ixvvaston or Inetanp.—The half a dozen men who were ar- 
rested in Cincinnati, charged with a design of wresting Ircland 
from the British crown, have been discharged. Will not the little 
queen treinble on. her throne at the idea that such a formidable 
band is at large ? 

“ Begone, brave army— don't kick up a row!” 


+ 


Tue Russtan Empress.—The empress of Russia is said to be 
the virtual governess of the realm, czar included. We believe it 
was Rochefoucanld who said, “Women govern all, because they 
fovern those who govern all.” 
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Wire Butwarxs.—The steamships Fulton and Arago have 
wire bulwarks, which admit of the free passage of seas after they 
have been shipped. It takes the wire edge off them. 


Wayside Gatherings. 


Mr. J. C. Derby has paid to authors, during the , the 
sum of twenty-two dollars. 


The American Bible Society circulated, last year, 800,000 
Bibles and Testaments. ~ 

Parodi, the cantatrice, has gone to California, in company with 
a troupe of artists. 

General Wool has returned from Oregon to California, and says 
the Indian difficulties have been much exaggerated. 


The First Presbyterian Church, in New Orleans, whose edifice | 


was recently burned, are replacing it by a very fine structure. 


There are forty steamboats engaged in the carrying tradeon the | 


Missouri, valued at $900,000. 


The Legislature of Maine has passed an act authorizing the city 


of Portland to expend $60,000 in the construction of suitable 
accommodations for steamships. 


The number of rules and regulations for running trains on the 


railroads of the State of New York, is two hundred and sixty-six, 


making a pamphlet of twenty-one pages. 
Forty-seven ships, four barques, five brigs, seven schooners, one 


steamer and six boats, with an aggregate tonnage of 50,900 tons, | 


were built in the district of Bath, Me., in 1855. 


Professor Henry shows, in an able scientific paper on combus- 
tion, that, by using fire-brick in grates, a radiatioa is prodaced 
which greatly increases the heat in warming apartments. 

The introduction of phonography into the system of popular 
education, is warmly urged by many of the most intelligent citi- 
zens of Philadelphia, and the subject is now before the school 
committee. 


The Chicago Journal, in speaking of the next season’s crops, 
estimates the snow on the ground as equal to five inches of ma- 
nure, and worth ten millions of dollars. Immense crops are pre- 
dicted for next fall 

A young and pretty married lady, belonging in Chicago, recent- 
ly administered a severe flogging, with a cowhide, upon the bar- 
keeper of a hotel at Jackson, Michigan, as a punishment for re- 
peated insults. 


The Church of the Epiphany, Philadelphia, have had prepared 
a handsome head and foot stone, chiseled from Italian marble, 
which is designed to mark the resting-place of the Rev. Erasmus 
J. P. Messenger, at Cape Palas, who died at that mission. 


All the iron in the new steamship Adriatic, now building in 
New York for the Collins Liverpool line, is to come from the Lake 
Superior district, and this will give the world an opportunity of 
seeing its excellence and superiority. 


Mr. R. L. Pell, of Pelham Farm, near Saugerties, New York, 
a gentleman well known as an extensive orchardist, has sold, as 
the product of his orchards in one year, $66,000 worth of apples 
and cider, some of the former being retailed in London at a shil- 
ling each. 

We learn from the Washington Organ that the late thaw has 
had a very injurious effect upon a portion of the north wing of the 
Capitol. The rust from one of the iron pipes inserted in the wall 
has seriously distigured the face of the marble from the top of the 
wall to the 


The accounts of the failure of the sugar crop in Cuba are “ con- 
firmed” again. “The continuous rains are fast destroying all 
hopes of a large crop; the pressed cane will not dry from a lack 
of fuel, and more than one half of the crop would be left standing 
in the fields, the planters being unable to grind it.” 


Miss Louisa Pyne, Mr. Harrison, and the other artistes eom- 
posing the Pyne and Harrison opera troupe, declined singing on 
Sunday evenings at the St. Charles Theatre, in New Orleans, on 
the score of a conscientious regard for the Sabbath, relinquishing 
on each of such occasions nearly ten thousand dollars. 


Mr. Joseph Palmer, of Fayette, Me., has a pair of four year old 
oxen whose average girth is seven feet ten inches, the larger one 
girthing eight feet, and weighing 2150 pounds. The pair weigh 
upwards of 4000 pounds. They have done all the work on the 
farm during the past season. 


Several young doctors in Washington city lately proceeded to 
the almshouse graveyard, with a horse and wagon, to take off the 
body of a lately deceased woman. Her husband was near by, 
watching them, and firing upon them, put them to flight, leaving 
behind the horse and wagon, of which he took possession. 


The New York Times says :—“ It has come to our knowledge 
that there is now in this city a daughter-in-law of one of the lead- 
ing authors of England, and that she is laboring under pecuniary 
difficulties, and the effects of the most unworthy treatment on the 
part of her hasband, who has basely deserted her.” 


The library of Hamilton College has been enriched by the valu- 
able gift, from F. R. Spencer, of a portrait of the late Chancellor 
Kent. ‘The brothers Spencer have identified their names with 
Hamilton College, one by a telescope, the other by finished por- 
traits of Irving and Kent. 

They have a farm steam engine in operation in Ohio, which will 
thresh and clean from five to six hundred bushels per day. The 
boiler is tubular ; the cylinder is of six inches bore and twelve inch 
stroke. It makes one hundred and seventy-five revolutions per 
minute with steam at forty pounds pressure, and does more work 
than any common threshing machine driven by eight horses. 


In Ingham County, Michigan, upon a tract of seventy acres of 
heavily timbered land, every tree, without a single exception, of 
any size greater than six inches in diameter, has been prostrated 
by a recent wind-fall, the trees lying with the regularity of a swath 
in a hay-field. The timber is oak, elm, ash, hard maple, beech 
and black walnut of the very heaviest growth. 


The total number of American seamen registered in the United 
States, from October 1, 1854, to October 1, 1855, is 9686 ; of whom 
9486 were native born, and 200 naturalized. Massachusetts fur- 
nished the largest number, viz., 4501; Maine farnished 1303; the 
next in order is New York, the number of men from that State 
being 885. 

It is estimated by the Norfolk Argus that $3,000,000 are invest- 
ed in the oyster trade of Virginia, and 700 vessels are engaged in 
the transportation department. The principals in the trace pay 
from thirty-five to forty cents per bushel for them at the rocks, 
and pay twelve and half cents per gallon for shelling them. Upon 
being packed and sent to the West, they bring two dollars per 
gallon. 

Fitzgerald, a young man just convicted at Auburn, N. Y., for 
the murder of his father, mother and brother, has been sentenced 
to death. When Judge Wells asked him if he had anything to 
say why sentence should not be pronounced, the prisoner, in a 
loud voice, replied, ‘‘ Not anything at all, sir ;” and when the judge 
had concluded the sentence, the prixoner remarked in a spirit of 
bravado, “ Much obliged to you, sir!” 


Foreign Items. 


The Frankfort police have placed seals on the printing-office of 
the ultra-democratic paper the Volksfreuud. 

Preparations are being made in Germany to celebrate with great 
ae the hundredth anniversary of the birth of Mozart, which will 

1 on the 27th June next. 


The celebrated French sculptor, Jean-Pierre David, who recently 


died in his native place, won the arst prize in the School of Arts, 
and, along with it, a pension to finish his artistic education in Italy. 


From Rome we learn that four new cardinals have been ap- 
| pointed—the archbishops of Vienna and Munich, the archbishop 
of La Rochelle in France, and the Rev. Father Gande of the Do- 
minican order. 

Two Ceylon elephants, a short time since at the circus in Paris, 
walked up a narrow plank at an angle of forty-five degrees, and at 
the top, stood straight up on their fore legs on a platform only 
large enough to receive their two feet! 

The Christian cemetery at Pera, is one of the most beautiful 
spots in the neigh!orhood of Constantinople, commanding a splen- 
| did view of the Bosphorus and the Golden Horn, and forming with 
its mulberry trees and cypresses, a most conspicuous land-mark. 


A Methodist church, consisting of about three hundred non- 
commissioned officers and soldiers, has been formed among the 
| British troops quartered in and about Balaklava, and a missionary 
is about to be sent to them by the Wesleyan Missionary Society. 

Mr. Ferguson, the largest American fund holder in Great Brit- 
ain, is dead. He died possessed of property over the value of 
$6,300,000, about one half of which he has bequeathed to his rela- 
tives, and the residue for educational and charitable purposes in 


Scotland. 


Sands of Gold. 


.-+. Nothing can be great which is not right.—Johnson. 

..-- The upright, if he suffer calumny to move him, fears the 
tongue of man more than the eye of God.—/iiogenes 

.... He who truly wishes the happiness of any one, cannot be 
long without discovering some mode of contributing to it—Brown. 


Life is a casket not precious in itself, but valuable in propor- 
tion to what fortune, or industry, or virtue has placed within it.— 
ndor. 


.++. Ifa cause be good, the most violent attacks of its enemies 
will not injure it so much as an injudicious support of its friends. 
—Lacon. 

.... We make ourselves more injuries than are offered us; 
they many times pass for wrongs in our own thoughts that were 
never meant as such.—Felltham. 

...+ The utmost excellence at which humanity can arrive, is a 
constant and determined pursuit of virtue without regard to pres- 
ent dangers and advantages.—Johnson. 


-++. There is no detraction worse than to over-praise a man, 
for if his worth prove short of what report doth speak of him, his 
own actions are ever giving the lie to his honor.—Felltham. 

..+. The sun colors the sky most deeply and most diffusel 
when he hath sunk below the horizon; and they who never said, 
“How beneficently he shines!” say at last, ‘“ How brightly he 
set !”—Landor. 


.... Love, when founded in the heart, will show itself in a 
thousand unpremeditated sallies of fondness ; but every cool, de- 
liberate exhibition of the passion only argues little understanding, 
or great insincerity.— Goldsmith. 


Joker's Budget. 


There is a place in California called Fiddletown. It is said to 
be a healthy and lively town. 

“Patrick, where is Bridget?” 
aslape looking at the bread baking.” 

Why is a conscientious baker like a eo without ballast ?—Be- 
cause, being short of weight, he gives a roll over. 

The best “sleigh belles” ever invented are a pair of red-checked 
girls. We got this from Dobbs, who is posted in the matter. 

An Irishman, on applying for relief, and being told to work for 
his living, replied, “1f I'd all the work in the world I couldn’t 
do it.” 

What is it that goes when a wagon goes, stops when a wagon 
stops, is of no use to the wagon, and yet the wagon cannot go 
without it? Why, the noise to be sure. 

Why might I say, and truly, that Bulwer is a plagiarist and a 
robber? Because he sent “My Novel” to the publishers, sold it, 
and pocketed the price thereof. 

An Irishman giving his testimony in one of our courts, a few 
days since, in a riot case, said, ‘“ Be jabers; the first man I saw 
coming at me when I got up, was two brickbats.” 

Let cynics say what they will, man is not vindictive. Here for 
ears we have been subjected to the daily torture of wearing the 
at, and we haven’t even preserved the name of the wretch who 

invented it.—Punch. 

A wag meeting a very homely man, thus addressed him: “ My 
dear friend, you ought to take saffron.” “ For what?’ inquired 


the latter. ‘‘ To keep the ugliness out, for if it ever strikes in it 
will surely kill you.” 


“‘Indade, ma’am, she’s fast 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 

An elegant, moral and refined Miscellaneous Family Journal, devoted te 
Poiite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and original tales, 
written expressly for the paper. In politics, and on all sectarian questions, 
it is strictly neutral ; therefore making it emphatically A PAPER FOR THE MiLLION, 
and a welcome visitor to the home circle. 

Tt contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, 20 condensed 2s to 
present the greatest possible amount of intelligence. No advertisements are 
almitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet. which isof Tag MAMMOTH 
8122, for the instruction and amusement ofthe general reader. An unrivalicd 
corps of contributors are regularly engaged. and every department is under 
the most finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 
original paper, the present circulation of which fur exceeds that of any other 
weekly paper in the Union, with the exception of ‘‘ Battou’s Picroriat.” 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


“ vee 15 60 


Any person sending us sixteen subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
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One copy of oF ove Uxton, and one copy of Battou's 
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EASTERN SCENES. 

The two pictures on this pa 
ination to the storied t, 
ich our thoughts so often tend with instinc- 
tive yearning. The first sketch is that of the 
exterior of the light gallon 

eastern cities. ight gallery, sup 

those arches on the right, a couple 
grave orientals—who, by the way, are not 

always so grave as they seem—are receivin 
their refreshment from the hand of an attend- 
ant. Belowis a bazaar, but with few of those 
traces of activity which distinguish trade with 
us. Buying and selling, like all the other 
affairs of life, are conducted languidly in the 
East. The merchant is never in a hurry to 
part with his goods. Our second picture shows 
the interior of a Turkish house—the sanctum 
sanctorum of the dwelling. Its fanciful archi- 
tecture is the first noticeable feature that 
strikes the eye; the graceful arches of the al- 
cove, doorways and wir“ows, the ceiling, di- 
vided into compartments, with a richly deco- 
rated ventilator in the midst, the graceful 
drapery, the inviting divan—these are all 
stamped with an oriental character. The two 
occupants of the apartment, turbaned and 
ied, are enjoying the invariable pipe; 
and for the thirst created by smoking, they 
will find an abundant solace in the fruits and 
coffee on the stands, and on the floor. “‘ Young 
Turkey ” in arms is revealed to our profane 
through the opendoorway. Smoking in 
East is so universal, that no one can es- 
cape the infection. The Rev. Mr. Prime, 
when at Para, called on a lady from New 
York, who had married and settled there. 
“Pipes and coffee,” he says, “ were served, 
and when I declined smoking, the lady in- 
sicted, and offered to join me. There was no 
resisting this; and her husband giving her a 
delicate cigarette, she smoked it beautifully, 
though I confess that I was thinking all the 
time what they would say at home, to see her 
with acigar in her mouth, and me with a pipe 
four feet long.” Enough of the peculiar man- 
ners and customs remain to engage the con- 
stant attention of thetraveller. In Syria and 
Palestine, the same peculiarities are noted 
which are mentioned in the Scripture record, 
and which give their local color to the “ Ara- 
bian Nights’ Entertainment.” The voyage 
up the Nile is yet full of wonders ; the passage 
of the desert is yet picturesque and romantic ; 
the bazaars, and baths, and minarets of Stam- 
boul, the pyramids of Egypt, the crumbling 
walls of the holy cities, the gay glories of ori- 
enial architecture, the jealous seclusion of the 
fairer sex—all these links between the past 
and the present still exist; but European in- 
fluence is fast undermining the distinctiveness 
of oriental life and character—fast reducing 
the East to the uniform type of Anglo Saxon 
civilization. The present war will tend more 
rapidly to denationalize the East. For years 
the sultan’s troops have worn a hybrid garb, 
more western than oriental in its character, and 
have learned to fight in the European fashion. 
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THE CONSCRIPTION IN RUSSIA. 


According to the official reports, the Rus. 
sian conscriptions alone would not allow the 
lation to grow so rapidly as the ministe- 
rial tables try to make us believe. Recruits! 
The word flies through the villages and towns 
like a harbinger of death! The house doors 
are closed as if againsta storm. Every family 
which has a son ripe for invincibility meets 
in terror. Possibilities are raked up by which 
to escape the misfortune, as soon as the ukase, 
stating how many per cent. of the population 
must be delivered, appears. Each govern. 
ment afterwards appoints the fearful night for 
the pi ‘or the fature defender of his 
country is not invited to deliver himself up, 
but is secretly surprised and captured like a 
common thief, and thenceforth sharply watch. 
ed as such. The owner of the estate receives 
the sealed despatch ; extreme mystery is main- 
tained about its contents. More than the ap- 
pointed number must always be captured, be- 
cause it is uncertain whether these seleeted 
will be found serviceable, The elders of the 
rish receive orders from the proprietor, un- 
er the seal of secrecy, to tear, on next 
night, their brethren’s children from their em- 
brace. The news, however, has oozed out be- 
forehand. The elders arrive. All the lads 
are off—hidden in the forest or elsewhere. 
But the command is stringent, and the respon- 
sibility great. At last, one is captured ; after 
him, another. They must defend against the 
foe the country they never saw, do not wish 
to see, and curse in their hearts. Up to the 
a hour they have never known a happy 
y. The sweat pours down their faces cre 
they can earn the mouthful of bread which 
just suftices to keep them from starving. But 
still they are with their family ; the sun, with 
which they rise each morning, working hard 
till it sets, shines on their home, and their toil 
is for their father’s roof. The prisoner is 
taken to the governmental town; there sits 
the commission, with the governor as the 
head. The victims pre patria are thrust 
naked into the committee room. The physi- 
cian examines each from the sole of the feet 
to the crown of the head. The boy is healthy 
and free from blemish. “Open your mouth !” 
The physician peers in with the searching 
glance of a treasure-secker ; the tecth are with- 
out a flaw. The — is os on the 
int of giving to the governor report, 
But behold !—a half imperial 
or ducat is lying against the double teeth. In 
a second the practised medical finger has ex- 
tracted the gold from the mine. “No, the 
fellow is of no use, he has got caries—all his 
teeth rattle; within a month he will not have 
one left.” Thelad isfree! He bounds agai 
into his blouse and his village. The pauy 
bribe leaves him unmolested among his fam- 
ily till the next tribute. Generally, it is 
found that a levy of two on every five hun- 
dred males produces a supply of about nincty 
thousand or one hundred thousand men.— 
Life in Russia. 
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